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HAVE YOU ... 


FOR OUR LISTS 
OF ALL 


JAZZ DISCS? 


Prompt Postal Service - No breakages. 


We have Large Stocks of all labels— 
H.M.V., PARLO, BRUNS., DECCA, ALL 
private labels including the new SAVOY 
and MELODISC, KING JAZZ, etc. 


FOREIGN DISCS include West Coast, Circle, 
Blue Note, British Rhythm Society, Paradox, 
Commodore, Century 


9, Piccadilly Arcade, S.W. 1. 


. 


We stock ALL makes of English Records. 
x * 
Have you got :— 
BOB CROSBY’S BOB CATS 
Long Way to Tipperary—Sweethearts on Parade 


Do you think of me—Till we meet again 
Ja-Da—Sweet Genevieve 

Shortenin’ Bread—Embracable you 
O-Dixie One-Step—Take It Easy 


EDDIE CONDON (with Hackett & Teagarden) 
Melancholy Baby—Funny That Way 

Somebody Loves Me—Swanee 

Aunt Hagar’s Blues—Lover Has Gone 


ALL AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


We keep large stocks of 1948 50 
DELETIONS (see Collector’s Corner) 
at current prices. 


We are collectors ourselves—the combination of 
collectors’ enthusiasm plus businesslike methods 
ASSURES YOU OF SATISFACTION. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP 
(Proprietor: Pete Payne) 
AND 
RECORDING SERVICE 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, 


LONDON, S.E. 6. 


Tel.: HITHER GREEN 3134. 


TEMPO RECORD SOCIETY, 
9, Piccadilly Arcade, S..W. 1. 


CASTLE JAZZ BAND. 


A4 Ory’s Creole Trombone— 
Georgia Camp Meeting 
A50 Saints Go Marching In (1 & 2) 


RED NICHOLLS (1949) PENNIES 
A 47 Dallas Blues—That’s a Plenty 


ORIGINAL DIXIELANDERS 


A 48 Lewisada Blues—Panama 


THE HOMETOWN SKIFFLE 


with Blind Blake, Charlie Spand, Papa’ Charlie Jackson, 
The Hokum Boys, Will Ezell, Alex Hill. 
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Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


Asst. Editors : 


PETER TANNER and LES MALLOWS. 


THE BEAT. 


Australia’s largest and newest 
Jazz Magazine. 


11- per year; 6/6 per 6 months. 
1/- plus post single copies. 


JAZZ HOT 


Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 
44 pages - 12/- per year. 


JAZZ NOTES 


Australia’s oldest Jazz Magazine. 


12 issues..9/6 6 issues. .4/9 


PLAYBACK 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 
The magazine from New Orleans, 
the home of Jazz. 


18/6 per year. 


RECORD CHANGER 


The world's largest Jazz Magazine. 


30/- per year. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 
Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles ana record exchange columns. 


7/6 for 12 issues. 


REVUE DU JAZZ 
Edited by Hugues Panassie. 
Wonderful photographs, articles, etc. 


12/- per year. 1/3 per single copy. 


Subscriptions accepted for the 
above by :— 


J.J. Publications, 
28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 


EDITORIAL 


Onc again ‘‘Jazz Journal’ has 

added to its size, and with this 
issue we give you an additional four 
Pages. 

But that is not all, for with this new, 
larger issue we have the very great 
pleasure in introducing Maurice Birman 
to you who, from now on, will be 
giving you his views and news of the more 
modern trends in jazz. 

There is no need for us t« tell you 
anything about Mr. Burman; he will 
already be well known to you. Until 
compelled by illness to give up practising 
music, he was one of our leading drum- 
mers, and since that time he has turned 
himself into one of our leading writers 
on matters musical. 

You may not agree with all he says, 
and you may not even see his point of 
view, but we guarantee that you will not 
be able to disregard him. 

Welcome Maurice ! 

THOMAS FATS” WALLER. 

As already announced, our booklet on 
Fats Waller is now ready. Containing 
32 pages, it includes John R. T. Davies’ 
excellent discography, as published in 
‘‘Jazz Journal,” plus several articles 
and photographs. 

Copies can be had from this office at 
1/9, post free. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

We still have a few reproductions of 
the following cover pictures for sale: 
Louis Armstrong, Sidney Bechet, Josh 
White and Jelly Roll Morton. 

On heavy art paper, they are priced 
at 9d. each, plus Id. postage, or 2/8 the 
set of four, postage free. 
DISCOGRAPHIES. 

We now have available discographies 
on the following musicians ; Bubber 
Miley, Synco Jazz Band, Mamie Smith, 
and the Original Indiana Five. 

Will you please let us know which you 
would like to see printed, and in what 
order. 

BRUNSWICK SPECIAL ISSUE 

FOLLOWING the example of EMI, Bruns- 

wick have just made available, to special 
order, over a hundred records, many of which 
are of interest to jazz fans. Though it is 
obviously not possible to list them all here, 
we will try to pick out some of the sides most 
likely to interest readers of JAZZ JOURNAL. 
As the artists concerned vary from six previ- 
ously unissued Louis Armstrong’s to Ethel 
Merman’s famous double-sided Eadie Was a 
Lady ; and from ten sides by Eddie Condon 
to twenty-two by Bing Crosby, this is quite a 
task. 


First of all the Louis sides which are as 
follows : Hey Lawdy Mama (68997)/I'll Get 
Mine By and By (68998)/Do You Call That a 
Buddy ? (68999)/Yes, Suh (69000)/Long, Long 
Ago (68799)/In The Gloaming (68798) on 
Brunswick 04296, 04297 and 04398 respec- 
tively. The first four sides were recorded 
on April Iith, 1941 and the last two on 
March l0th of the same year. All six sides 
are accompanied by the old Luis Russell band 
with George Washington, Prince Robinson 
and Sidney Catlett among the personnel and 
they may be termed representative of Louis’ 
Decca recording period. Though they are not 
among Louis’ best work, they are neverthe- 
less worth the attention of all jazz collectors 
and are considerably better than most of his 
more recent recordings. 


The Eddie Condon orchestra issues are 
realiy quite imposing and are drawn mostly 
from two American Deccaalbums, CONCERT 
AT EDDIE CONDON’S and A GERSHWIN 
CONCERT. The sides now available are as 
follows : She’s Funny That Way (73482)/My 
Melancholy Baby ; Aunt Hagar’s Blues/When 
Your Lover Has Gone (72619) ; ’S Wonderful 
(72623)/Oh ! Lady Be Good (72933) ; Swanee 
(72934) /Somebody Loves Me (72633) ; Farewell 
Blues (73480) /improvisation For The March Of 
Time (73481) on Brunswick 04302, 04303, 
04304, 04305 and 04306 respectively. Those 
of you who have the Condon Commodores 
and those already issued over here on Bruns- 
wick will know what to expect. Personally 
| find them rather disappointing on the whole, 
though there are good moments in all of them, 
notably the Hackett-Teagarden duet in When 
Your Lover Has Gone, Mr. Tea’s vocal on 
Somebody and the fine ensemble drive of 
Farewell Blues. 


Finally here are a few other sides of interest. 
First of all Sweethearts On Parade, It’s A Long 
Way To Tipperary, Till We Meet Again and Do 
You Ever Think Of Me ? by Bob Crosby’s Bob 
Cats on Brunswick 04291 and 04310. Also the 
following six sides by the full Bob Crosby 
orchestra : Ja-Da, Sweet Genevieve, Shortenin’ 
Bread, Embraceable You, Original Dixieland One- 
Step and Take It Easy on Brunswick 04307, 
04308 and 04398. Billie Holiday is represented 
with the following four sides: Lover Man, 
That Old Devil Called Love, Good Morning 
Heartache and No Good Man on Brunswick 
04389 and 04390. Finally, leaving out eight 
sides by Louis Jordan, six by Ella Fitzgerald 
and twelve by Hampton, there are four 
interesting piano solos by Art Tatum. Re- 
corded for American Decca in 1940, the 
titles are Sweet Lorraine, Lullaby Of The Leaves, 
Tiger Rag and Rosetta on Brunswick 04318 and 
04319. 

THE EDITORS. 
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JAZZ 


LTHOUGH “jazz "’ is a word which has 
always embraced a multitude of sins and 
sinners, you may think it should not justly 
stretch out to include bop. In which case, it 
must be said that there very nearly wasn’t 
any jazz at The Princes on December I Ith. 
Fortunately, Coleman Hawkins, who had 
been welcomed to this land of freedom with 
threats of an official nature, decided to take a 
chance and came on to blow a few numbers. 
Everyone but the stone deaf ought to know 
by now that he is not merely the greatest 
tenor saxophonist, but also one of the greatest 
men and greatest musicians involved in the 
whole jazz story. 


The concert began grimly with bop and 
tenor quotations by Bob Burns’ group. It 
was interesting to note that this and the band 
following appeared far less gauche on stage 
than Lyttelton’s at the Winter Gardens the 
preceding month. The members looked 
somewhat like musicians, and despite recent 
rude remarks in that infamous column, 
‘“‘Lightly and Politely,’’ they not only 
appeared to be in tolerable good health, but 
happy in their work as well. This was the 
first bop | had heard ‘‘in the flesh ’’ since 
1947, when | caught a group with Bud Powell 
the Great and Jay Jay, and once again | was 
struck by the fact that so much bop has been 
unkindly recorded. Maybe the recording 
engineers don’t like it ? 


Ralph Sharon's superior group followed, 
featuring the leader’s light, intricate piano 
and the tenor of an engaging and toothsome 
personality called Jimmy Skidmore. The 
guitarist and drummer were entertaining to 
watch, the arrangements rather mechanical 
to these ears. 


After two sets of bop, not forgetting a scat 
vocal by Bix Curtis, | felt decidedly cool and 
departed the theatre to fortify myself against 
things to come. Unfortunately, the Hawk 
was in the same hostelry as | selected, doing 
the same thing, and it did not seem necessary 
to leave until he did, with the result that | did 
not hear Kenny Baker or Steve Race. | was 
sorry to have missed this opportunity of 
hearing them at play, for | always like to hear 
Baker blow and | want to know whether 
Steve Race, who delights in taking my name in 
vain, plays as well as he writes. 


Shortly afterwards, Hawk joined a jam ses- 
sion on stage which consisted of Kenny 
Clarke, Jean Mengeon and Pierre Michelot. 
in the general excitement, it may have been 
overlooked that Michelot was an uncommonly 
fine bass player. Mengeon did not impress 
me. 


AT THE PRINCES 


By STANLEY DANCE. 


COLEMAN HAWKINS. 


Kenny Clarke is a superb drummer of the 
modern school. Much of the time he drives 
with a strong, sure beat something like Buddy 
Rich’s, only better, but bop rhythms and 
accents of the kind he puts down with it 
make a drummer’s part a study in itself. If 
you are primarily interested in drumming, 
this is fine, but if you have come to hear a 
soloist like Hawk, then it can be distracting. 
The glib talk about collective improvisation 
has always implied improvisation by the 
melody instruments, but drummers like 
Kenny, Max Roach and Art Blakey furnish a 
real and variegated improvisation simultane- 
ously beneath the melody instruments. The 
patterns of this improvisation are intended 
to inspire the other soloists as well as to keep 
the drummer happy, but they sometimes 
sound quite unconcerned with what the other 
soloists are doing and reach such climaxes of 
their own that, where you would the drum- 
mer were going softly, he is actually dealing 
his kit bitter blows of the utmost violence. 
The cult of violence amongst drummers has 
its counterpart amongst the slap-tonguing 
gentry of baritone and tenor saxophones 
to-day. 


Hawk did not elect to play any bop, no 
doubt to the large disappointment of many 
present. Instead, in Stuffy and Big Head he 
showed the audience what it was to play with 
swing, and in Body And Scul and Talk Of The 
Town what it was to play with feeling, two 
important jazz qualities which had previously 
been neglected that evening. Just as at the 
Bechet concert, the ear was immediately 
enslaved by tone. 


Hawk's tone is big, full and warm, and very 
musical. Occasionally he employs a rough- 
ness, a bitter edge, on numbers like Stuffy as 
the swing and excitement increase. His 
music flows smoothly in rounded contrast 
with the abrupt angularities of Lester and his 
school. This smoothness, or flow, as with 
Johnny Hodges, is not simply a matter of a 
matchless technique, but of conception. But 
because of this very smoothness, and because 
of familiarity with the style, there isa tendency 
to overlook his new ideas, but the new ideas 
are there, as those well acquainted with 
records of the numbers he played will agree. 
And whether he was swinging over the 
comfortable riffs, or moving feelingly through 
the ‘* Soul ’’ numbers, he was undeniably the 
master. 


How much inspiration the accompanying 
trio provided on this occasion it was hard to 
judge, but it was noticeable that when Clarke 
got down to a regular, uninterrupted jazz 
beat, the music all seemed to go more easily. 
Perhaps Hawk is a little tired of bop, although 
on his last Mercury session he seems to have 
chosen bop specialists to accompany him, but, 
in any case, it has been noted before that 
swing matters much to him. 


Hawk’s stage presence is admirable. There 
is dignity in his strong figure, something like 
sternness in his manner. Instead of ingrati- 
ating smiles on all sides, he is more often 
frowning in apparent concentration as he 
listens to the other musicians. His left 
shoulder is extremely expressive, hunching 
in emphasis at vehement notes and phrases, 
shrugging down as the music rolls smoothly 
away again. To him, music is obviously a 
serious thing, he isn’t kidding, and on stage 
he is himself, a man, acting in a way more 
musicians might copy. 


Our claim to the best Stock of 

JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 

in Great Britain can be confirmed 
by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attertion from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 2) YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 
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| CONSIDER it quite an honour to be invited 

to write about Bop in a magazine which 
up till now has been mainly concerned with 
Dixieland, New Orleans and a cei 7°n amount 
of mid-way JAZZ. 


| am certain, in my own mind, that P5p is 
the logical outcome of the early jazz and is, 
in fact, in the same position as jazz was in the 
twenties. Bop musicians and fans are sut- 
jected to the same barrage of abuse and 
misrepresentation as were the early jazz 
cohorts, and twice in a lifetime have | had to 
defend our wonderful and precious jazz in 
my own small way. When | was at school, in 
the twenties, | was in love with it and had to 
fight for it because there were no Jazz Clubs 
or any kind of organizations, and apart from 
my brother and sisters, | knew nobody else 
who liked it. 


A rather sad feature about the old and the 
new is that both sides are antagonistic to- 
wards each other. At least the followers are, 
but not so much the players. Some Dixieland 
people are extremely bigotted towards the 
1950 Jazz and will not recognize it as jazz at all. 
We must, all of us, realise that nothing keeps 
still, everything is in a state of flux and what- 
ever happened jazz, by the laws of nature, 
would have to change. 


| mean jazzand not the commercial nonsense 
which is quite another story. This change has 
been resented by the Want to Stay Stillers, 
which is nothing new at all. A period pre- 
ceding the one we live in is always disowned 
and cried down by the leaders of *‘ contem- 
pory ’’ thought. But try as they will, this has 
been determined for them and there is 
nothing, absolutely nothing, they can do 
about it. All| ask is that Bop be given a fair 
chance to be heard and allowed to live in 
peace, and develop as it will. 


To a large extent | am fortunate in that | 
love all kinds of music generally and jazz in 
particular. | do play and understand New 
Orleans music very well, if | may say so. 
Three or four weeks ago | played drums and 
piano with Doug Witton’s band at the London 
Jazz Club. | enjoyed it very much indeed and 
caused a certain amount of amazement 
because | am supposed to be anti-Dixie. 
Nonsense ! My liking for Bop is no reason 
for automatically disliking the other kinds of 
jazz. What | do dislike, however, is badly 
played jazz and one, | am afraid, meets or 
rather hears more bad Dixie than Bop. Hence 
my occasional tirades inthe MELODY MAKER, 
not against Dixieland, as that, but the bad 
way in which it is sometimes played. 


B; MAURICE BURMAN. 


PETE CHILVER 
one of Britain’s best boppers. 


Well now, let’s get back to Bop. | can tell 
you the *‘ why and how of it but not 
the ‘* what’’ of it. | mean that anybody 
attempting to define what Jazz or Bop are, is 
wasting his time. Jazz is sensation, in the 
same way as smoking a cigarette, watching a 
sunset or being tickled are all sensations. 
Though words, as sounds, are linked with 
music, their meanings are not, and all the 
words in the world will not define what a 
sunset looks like if you have never seen one. 
There is only one thing to do with these 
things that appeal to the senses .. . try them. 
Smoke a fag if you want to know what it is 
like, observe a sunset if you wish to know 
what is a sunset and hear Bop if you want to 
know what Bop is. 

Do not ever confuse ‘** Progressive ’’ music 
with Bop. Stan Kenton, the originator of this 
type of music, has, or had, a wonderful band 
as long as it played honest to goodness four- 
four music. But when he plays something 
which is not in tempo, (ignoring fora moment 
the five-four, seven-eight tempos) and has a 
high falluting name, it has nothing to do with 
jazz. And because it has no roots in jazz, it 
will surely fade and vanish from the face of the 
earth in the same way as the so called ‘‘ Sym- 
phonic Jazz ’’ did in the early thirties. 

The means of production, in a country, 
always determine the social and cultural life 
of the society. In other words, the way in 
which a man works will have a bearing on his 
social life. It is said Bop is an indication of the 
coming emancipation of the Negro ; meaning 
that the old New Orleans style of Negro 
music, with its plaintive blues and sorrows, 
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is regarded by the modern Negro as “* Uncle 
Tom ”’ stuff and that Bop, with its advanced 
harmonies and tremendous technique, is a 
sign that the Negro is showing the world that 
he is culturally our equal, (perhaps our 
superior) in producing music which requires 
a great deal of musical knowledge to play and 
appreciate. That, at any rate, is one reason 
for the ‘‘ why of Bop. 


Now to the ‘“‘how.’’ The phrasing, 
rhythm, harmony and approach to Bop is 
different to any other form of jazz. The 
rhythm section no longer only plays together 
in order to obtain one neat sound. It is 
broken up to obtain a variety of mixed 
rhythms. The pianist coming through now 
and again on an unusual but tricky part of the 
bar with large chords, which are a guide to 
the soloist and a rhythmic inspiration when 
done properly. He neither swings his left 
hand nor plays ‘‘Oom-boms.’’ The bass 
plays a long four in the bar but does not 
‘* walk,’” instead he plays a fitting profession. 
The guitar, while basically playing four loose 
beats to the bar, also varies his playing with 
cross rhythms. It is the drummers who have 
made the largest change. The tendency is to 
get right away from the four-four rhythm, the 
bass drum being used to punctuate and accent 
phrases only ; the side drum too being used 
mainly for fill-in beats and a large cymbal, 
played with the right stick, gives the main 
beat. He must, more than ever, listen and 
anticipate what the soloist is going to do and 
come through, either with or between the 
phrases, with explosive original intricate 
rhythms, usually containing semi-quavers. 


The harmony is wider, and while a lot has 
been said about the flattened fifth which is 
true, it is by no means the most important 
thing, nor for that matter are the descending 
minor sevenths, which are also used a great 
deal in Bop playing. The super-imposition of 
chords on chords is something which is inter- 
esting and quite typical of bop, and which to 
perform properly requires an extremely 
comprehensive knowledge of harmony. But 
where it has broken away from all previous 
ideas, is in its startlingly new phrasing and 
rhythmic feeling, which to the uninitiated 
often sounds, at first hearing, complete non- 
sense ; it is only when one has really analyzed 
the playing of the new generation of Bop 
greats that one can appreciate the fact that 
their playing has a real concept and purpose. 
To play Bop correctly on any instrument, 
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requires a thorough mastery and a technical 
brilliance of the instrument, which previous 
forms of jazz have not called for. | realize, of 
course, that brilliance for brilliance’s sake is 
nothing in particular, but when it is allied to 
musical originality, jazz feeling and fecundity 
of ideas, the result is jazz with a new piquancy 
and freshness, which is very necessary to a 
young art form. 


In England, Bop has caught on and knocked 
the whole professional world topsy-turvy. 
Names that were unheard of a few years ago 
are to-day poll winners and Bop clubs are 
springing up everywhere. The most import- 
ant, largest and oldest is the Feldman Club at 
100, Oxford Street, which meets every 
Sunday evening. There is also the Club II, 
which meets every Thursday and Saturday at 
Windmill Street. There are others in Central 
London too of which | shall speak about in 
subsequent issues of the JAZZ JOURNAL. 


Nearly every Bop player of note plays, and 
was discovered, at the Feldman Club. Johnny 
Dankworth, Ronnie Scott, Leon Calvert, 
Henry Shaw, Ralph Sharon, Eddie Thompson, 
Ronnie Ball, Bernie Fenton, Mac Minshall, 
Tony Crombie, Laurie Morgan, Flash Win- 
stone, Don Rendall, Harry Klein, Joe Muddell, 
Pete Chilver, Lennie Bush, Dave Goldberg, 
Tommy Pollard, Victor Feldman and many 
others that | shall tell you about from time to 
time. All these players mentioned above are 
excellent Bop piayers. | must also mention 
Leon Roy and His Band, which is the only 
large Bop band in the country. It made its 
debut at the Feldman Club and was extremely 
well received. 


One can obtain records of these English 
players on the labels of the big Companies and 
the smaller ones. | suggest to the readers of 
the JAZZ JOURNAL, who | am sure are 
genuine lovers of jazz, that while | do not 
decry for one moment the other forms of 
jazz, for their own enlightment and enjoyment 
a study of Bop, either by hearing it or playing 
it, will improve their musicianship all round, 
and/or listening appreciation, and will make 
them enjoy all other forms of jazz more than 
ever. 


| expect to be attacked because of this 
article but | can promise you that all letters 
will be faithfully read and answered, either in 
this Journal, or privately (if you enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope). 


Once again | wish to thank the Editors of 
this esteemed magazine for the opportunities 
allowed me to express my opinions. 


BURMAN’S BEST BET FOR BOP. 
Metronome Riff and Overtime 
by The Metronome All Stars on H.M.V. B9818. 
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the coming of the ‘‘ swing ’’ era, 

coincident with returning prosperity 
to America, Victor were far-sighted enough 
to sign up Benny Goodman, Tom Dorsey and 
Fats Waller, the two former in 1935, and the 
latter a year earlier. Jazz sessions trickled 
back, but have never reached the spate of the 
period justly named ‘‘ The Golden Age.”’ 
Bluebird, a new subsidiary label issued from 
1934 to 1945, re-issued many of the gems of 
that age, but they sold but little and are often 
harder to come across than the originals. In 
August, 1936, the matrix series then current 
having reached six figures (approximately 
103000), it was decided to start again with an 
O prefix, and it is significant that when this 
series was discontinued in 1942, it had reached 
nearly 076000, thereby reaching in six years 
the proportions which the previous series 
took thirty years to reach. 

Another label change took place in 1938, 
when the curly-edged design, which had 
remained the same since its inception in 1926 
(apart from a reduction in size in 1932) gave 
place to a more modern, streamlined pattern 
similar to the one in use to-day. In Novem- 
ber, 1942, the numbering series was also 
radically altered, every type of record being 
given a numerical prefix, as the unprefixed 
type were beginning to overlap, so that a 
comic song of 1917 might bear the same 
catalogue number as a part of a symphony of 
1941. The black labelled 10-inch series, 
hitherto numbered 16000 upwards, having 
reached 27999, were henceforth numbered 
20-1500 upwards, which is the current series. 
When V-discs came to be made first in 1943, 
Victor did the recording, and the records 
bear a tripartite matrix number which has 
become the present-day serial of Victor 
matrices. The first two digits indicate the 
year recorded, the decade being represented 
by the appropriate letter of the alphabet (in 
this case, D) ; the second set (letters only) 
indicate whether the record was made for the 
Variety (black) series, the Foreign (blue) 
series, ‘the Red Seal series all the Bluebird 
series, and its size ; and the matrix proper 
comprises the last set of digits. Thus a record 
numbered D6-VB-2193 is matrix 2193 of 1946, 
a 10-inch record intended for the black-label 
series. This system ensures that the size of 
the matrix number never exceeds four 
figures. 


AMERICAN RECORDS 


No. 1 Victor (continued) 
By BRIAN RUST. 


Victor have always been shy of giving their 
matrix numbers away, as witness their con- 
cealing them from 1906 onwards, with the 
exception of the 1928 interlude ; they further 
complicate matters by allotting the same 
matrix number to all ‘* takes ’’ of a perform- 
ance by any given artist, even though several 
years elapse between the ‘‘takes.’’ Thus 
Paul Whiteman’s San (recorded in May, 1924 
without Bix) bears the same matrix number 
(30172) as the one made in 1928 with Bix. 
If, however, the performance differs sub- 
stantially, even though identical in title and 
artist to its predecessor, a new matrix number 
may be allocated. The process of using blocks 
of numbers for each studio and mobile unit 
complicates matters even further, and when 
it is considered that Victor have many studios 
throughout the States, it becomes an impos- 
sible task to list the products of those studios 
by matrix number, especially since it is only 
visible if the record to which it relates is a 
pressing issued outside America, or if it is a 
test record. In the latter case, unlike other 
companies, however, full details of the session 
are usually visible in the form of etched figures 
and writing under the label, if the side was 
made before 1932. 


From these etchings one can learn the 
matrix number, the take, date, thread used 
for cutting and other scraps of information. 
The take, by the way, ona Victor, can be seen 
stamped in the wax, holding the record and 
imagining it to be a clock face, and looking at 
where nine o’clock would be (the catalogue 
number is embossed at six o’clock and is in 
bold curly figures ; the take is in microscopic 
figures). On a British or Continental pres- 
sing, the take is seen usually (for it is some- 
times obliterated, like the catalogue number) 
at three o’clock, inverted. 


Next month | will deal with Columbia, 
Victor’s only serious rival in fifty years. 


THOUSANDS TO CHOOSE FROM 


We will gladly exchange your 

unwanted Records, or you may 

hire, from 6 Discs at ‘Special 
Weekly Terms. 


WANTED—S5,000 JAZZ DISCS 
immediately. Please send your 
disposals to us and price required 


“MASTERCRAFT ” 
4, Soho Street, Oxford Strect, 
LONDON, W. I. 
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A LISTING OF RAGTIME RECORDINGS 


VVHEN the Editors approached me with 
regard to this article, they asked for 
a discography of Ragtime records. | have no 
doubt at all that what was required was a 
listing of Ragtime Jazz and, consequently, 
without further technological pursuance, this 
is what has been compiled. On reflection, 
however, it does seem to afford an excellent 
opportunity to attempt to dispel a prevalent 
fallacy, brought about by the protagonists of 
the Ragtime element in Jazz, that this IS 
Ragtime (as Rudi Blesh might say !). 


Ragtime in its earlier and thereby purer 
form has singularly little jazz content and is 
primarily a product of the music-hall rather 
than the dance floor, the influence of which 
came considerably later and then, we may 
reasonably suppose, it was the influence of 
early jazz thought on the already mature but 
fading ragtime which fostered it, not vice 
versa. If we take as an analogy bebop to jazz, 
then so was jazz to ragtime. They had little 
in common but the later idiom superimposed 
itself on the earlier. 


The ratio of jazz to ragtime will, of course, 
vary ; some examples will be ‘* purer ’’ than 
others, as is inevitable, but all should be of 
some interest to the jazz enthusiast. Although 
the list given hereunder does not set out to be 
complete, it will be found reasonably com- 
prehensive and a useful guide for the novice, 
to whom a word of warning! Do not be 
misled into thinking that every ‘‘ Rag’’ is a 


ragtime (or ragtime-jazz !) rendering or you 
will be sorely disappointed. Just as there are 
many “‘ blues’’ which aren’t, so it is with 
ragtime and | can only hope that no spurious 
examples have crept in here ! 


Courtesy Brun Campbell. 
TOM TURPIN 
the great Negro Ragtime Pioneer. 


By DAVE CAREY. 


Albert Ammons, Meade Lux Lewis, Pete Johnson (piano trio with Joe Turner, vocal) 


Cafe Society Rag (Am. Voc.) 


Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five and Seven. Certain early examples have a ragtime tendency, 


12th Street Rag (Am. Col.) 
Sunset Cafe Stomp (OK) 


Graeme Bell’s Australian Jazz Band shows a great deal of ragtime character in its playing, 
particularly that of Bell on piano. Full discographies have appeared elsewhere but good 


examples are : 


Black and White Quartet 
Jim Bolton (piano solo) 
Brownlee’s Orchestra 
Brun Campbell (piano solos) 


Mutt Carey’s New Yorkers 


Castle Jazz Band 
Celestin’s Original Tuxedo Orchestra 
Crescent City Jazzers 

Pete Dailey’s Chicagoans 


Cow-Cow Davenport (piano solo) 
Wild Bill Davidson’s Band 
Baby Dodds 


Louis Dumaine’s Jazzolas 

Don Ewell (p. solo with B. Dodds, ds.) 
(p. solo with bs. and ds.) 

Will Ezell (piano solos) ... 

Firehouse Five, Plus Two 


Ray Foxley (piano solos) 
Vera Guilaroff (piano solos) 
Halfway House Orchestra 


Earl Hines (piano solo) 
Art Hodes (piano solo) 
Art Hodes’ Groups 


Bunk Johnson’s Band 


Dink Johnson (piano solos) 
James P. Johnson (piano solos) 


Richard M. Jones (piano solo) ... 
Huddie Ledbetter (‘‘ Leadbelly ’’) 


Chauncey Lee (banjo solo with piano)... 
George Lewis’s Band 

Louisiana Rhythm Kings 

Frank Melrose (piano solos)... 
Little Brother Montgomery (p. solo) 
Jelly Roll Morton = re 


Czechoslovak Journey (Czech. Supraphon) 

Smokey Mokes (Fr. Pacific) 

Shabby Gal Rag (Aust. Parlo.) 

Froggie Moore (B. & W.) 

Piano Man Rag (Guardsman) 

Dirty Rag (OK) 

Maple Leaf Rag/Chestnut St. In The ’90’s/Essay 
In Ragtime (West Coast) 

Sensation/The Entertainer/Chrysanthemum/ Cake 
Walking Babies/Ostrich Walk (Century) 
Georgia Camp Meeting/Kansas City Stomp (Castle) 

Original Tuxedo Rag/Black Rag (OK) 

Sensation Rag (OK) 

Redlight Rag/Roundhouse Rag (Sunset) 

| Want To Linger (Capitol) 

Atlanta Rag (Gennett) 

Panama Rag (Commodore) 

Drum Improvisations (Circle) 

Drum Solos (Disc) 

Red Onion Rag (Victor) 

Manhattan Stomp (Circle) 

Maple Leaf Rag (Jazz Ltd.) 

West Coast Rag/Mixed Up Rag (Paramount) 

San/Blues, My Naughty Sweetie Gives To Me 
(Good Time Jazz) 

Digbeth And Milk Street/Fussy Doreen (Tempo) 

Calico Rag/Maple Leaf Rag (Pathe Actuelle) 

Pussy Cat Rag (OK) 

Maple Leaf Rag (Am. Col.) 

Panther Rag (QRS) 

Eccentric (Jazz Record) 

Georgia Cakewalk (Am. Decca) 

Maple Leaf Rag/Eccentric (Blue Note) 

Thriller Rag/Dusty Rag (Jazz Information) 

Panama Rag (American Music) 

Several titles for American Music 

Many titles, e.g. : 

Carolina Shout/Keep Off The Grass (OK) 

Harlem Strut (Black Swan) 

Several titles for Blue Note 

Euphonic Sounds (Asch) 

12th Street Rag (Gennett) 

Numerous titles by this artist have a ragtime 
“* feel.”’ 

Banio Rag (OK) 

Climax Rag 

Orange Blossom Rag/Town Topic Rag (Emerson) 

Jelly Roll Stomp/Pass The Jug (Am. Bruns.) 


Farish St. Jive (Bluebird) 


Most of his piano solos and many band numbers 
(see recent discography which appeared in 
this magazine for full details) 


(continued overleaf ) 
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Kater St. Rag (OK) 

12th Street Rag/South (Victor) 

Numerous titles on Gennett 

Maple Leaf Rag (Victor) 

Many titles, e.g. : 

Froggie Moore/Snake Rag (Gennett) 

Buddy's Habits/Sweet Baby Doll (OK) 

Many titles 

Several, e.g. : 

High Society/Down Home Rag, Maple Leaf Rag/ 
Ballin’ The Jack (Crescent) 

12th Street Rag (Victor) 

Ragtime Band Album (Circle) 

Grace And Beauty/Wildflower Rag (Paradox) 

Ostrich Walk/Panama (Exner) 

High Society /Panama (Circle) 


Benny Moten’s Band 


N.O.R.K. 
N. O. Feetwarmers 
King Oliver’s Band 


O.D.J.B. 
Kid Ory’s Jazz Band 


Tony Parenti’s New Orleanians 

Tony Parenti’s Ragtimers 

Knocky Parker (piano solos) 

Rainy City Jazz Band 

Kid Rena’s Jazz Band 

Wally Rose (piano solos with Lu 
Watters rhythm section) 

Freddy Shayne (piano solo) a 

Ezra Howlett Shelton (piano solo) ... 

Dick Skillet and His Frying Pans 

Sloppy Henry (vocal with piano acc.) ... 

Willie ‘‘ The Lion” Smith 


Several on West Coast 

Mr. Freddy’s Rag (Circle) 

Dearest Darling (Autograph) 

Jelly Bean Rag (Champion) 

Tom Cat Rag (OK) 

Most of his piano solos on Am. Decca and 
Commodore 

Tiger Rag (Winner) 

Red Onion Rag (Amer. Rex) 

Del Mar Rag (Commodore) 

Temptation Rag (Exner) 

Carolina Shout (Victor) 

Very many titles on Jazz Man and West Coast 
(It is hoped to present a complete dis- 
cography in-a future issue) 

Arnold Wiley Rag (Am. Bruns.) 

Wildflower Rag (OK) 

Many of his band titles have a ragtime 
flavour also 

Wild Cat Blues (Commodore) 

Jab Blues (Paramount) 

Tiger Rag (Exner) 

Also several piano solos for the same label 

Four rags for Session label 

Jimmy Yancey Yancey’s Bugle Call Rag (Victor) 

Footnote.—Original labels ily seve mes given as a key to reference. Any correspondence or 

queries regarding the above may be sent, together with stamped addressed envelope 
to Dave Carey, ‘* The Swing Shop,’’ Mitcham Lane, Streatham, S.W.16. 


Southern Rag-A-Jazz Band 

Roy Spangler (piano solo) 

Joe Sullivan (piano solo) : 
Barry Vye (piano solo with tuba and i: ) 
Fats Waller (piano solo) 

Lu Watters’ Band 


Arnold Wiley (piano solo) 
Clarence Williams (piano solo) 


Bob Wilber’s Band 
Jabbo Williams (piano solo) 
Johnny Wittwer Trio 


Alonzo Yancey 


CONTINENTAL JAZZ— 
YOURS FOR THE TUNING 


ART HODES .- 


BECHET - A. F.N. Etc. 


YOU FIND IT IN 
EUROPEAN RADIO PROG 


Day by Day Prog. of 20 Stations 


SRAMMES 


Every Friday—6d. from Bookstalls or 
73, QUEEN’S DRIVE, LONDON, N. 4. 


PREACHIN’® 


ITH this issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, the 
column completes its first year. For 
the blues lover it has been a memorable 
twelve months. There have been more blues 
records issued than ever before, and most of 
them have been first class. Thanks almost 
entirely to the private companies we can now 
obtain recorded examples of the work of 
Leadbelly, Charlie Spand and Ma Rainey, to 
mention only three from a large and imposing 
list. The complete listing of vocal blues 
issues to date make most interesting and 
pleasant reading. 


* * * * 


Jazz Collector lead the field with the 

following records : 

L.1 Travelling Blues/Deep Moaning Blues, by 
Ma Rainey. 

L.2 Packing Trunk Blues/All Out And Down, by 
Leadbelly. 

L.10 Jelly Bean Blues/Counting The Blues, by 
Ma Rainey (with Louis). 

L.16 Soon This Morning/Don’t Fish In My Sea, 
by Ma Rainey. 

L.18 She’s Got Good Stuff/Big Fat Mama, by 
Charlie Spand. 

L.20 See See Rider/Jealous Hearted Blues, by 
Ma Rainey (with Louis). 

L.21 Jelly Roll Blues/Lazy Daddy Blues, by 
Edmonia Henderson. 

(This has been issued under Tommy Ladnier’s 

name. | would like to support my good 

friends Davis and Clarke on the subject of the 

alteration of names in order to make a record 

more saleable. In my opinion this savours 

of dishonesty. | am sure the company con- 

cerned do not wish to mislead the younger 

collector, but that is just what it is doing. 

There has been far too much of this sort of 

thing of late, and it can only be harmful to 

jazz in the long run). 

L.22 Grave Yard Dream Blues/Weary Way 
Blues, by Ida Cox (with Ladnier). 

L.35 Blues The World Forgot (2 parts) by Ma 
Rainey. 

L.58 Alki Blues (Leroy Carr)/Easy Rider 
Blues, by The Hokum Band. 


* * * * 


Melodisc gave us the superb Sister Ernestine 
Washington record, Where Could | Go But To 
The Lord/God‘s Amazing Grace, with Bunk 
Johnson and his Band (Melodisc 1101). 1am 
informed that this company intends to issue 
the session mate very shortly. Does Jesus 
Care/The Lord Will Make A Way Somehow. | 
can only advise my readers to look out for 
this record when it does appear. These Sister 
Ernestine records are among the finest spirit- 
ual blues ever made. Every lover of Negro 
singing should have all four titles in his (or 
her) collection. 
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THE BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


Tempo also played their part with six fine 
sides by Leadbelly. Titles were: Te A.16 
Diggin’ My Potatoes/Defense Blues; Te R.II 
Becky Deem Was A Gamblin’ Gal/Pig Meat 
Papa ; Te R.13 New Black Snake Moan/Four 
Day Worry Blues. 

* * * * 

From the larger companies we did not do 
so well. Only Capitol gave us anything 
worthy of the name of blues. One Julia Lee, 
a Blue Lu Barker, and a fine Big Sis Andrews 
was the sum total. In spite of being told by a 
certain Mr. Edgar Jackson (who is, | believe, 
the swing and Bop record critic for the 
GRAMOPHONE and the MELODY MAKER) 
that Nellie Lutcher is an old time blues singer, 
| must beg to differ. | found her to be one of 
the usual semi hot Harlem jive singers who 
have flooded the Race lists from time to time. 
It is true that on occasion she attempts a blues, 
but it is a very far cry from Ma Rainey or 
Bessie Smith (who are old time Blues singers, 
for Mr. Jackson’s information). 1! am afraid 


Edgar has become somewhat confused. 
* * * * 


BIG SIS ANDREWS. 


A fine and mellow year. Thank you Jazz 
Collector, Tempo, Melodisc and Capitol. 
Keep up the good work and you will have the 
support of us all. 

* * * * 

| have just received a letter from Les 
Phythian, the well known Liverpool collector 
which | think will interest readers. | give it in 
full: ‘* | read your remarks on George Melly 
(November JAZZ JOURNAL) with consider- 
able interest. Having been involved, some- 
what unexpectedly, in a highly informal 
session at George’s place a short while ago, | 
can readily testify to the amazing impact this 
man makes upon those who haven't previously 
heard him inaction ! It’s quite an experience, 


tosay theleast. The evening | have mentioned 
was memorable in its way. With washboard 
band (very primitive) and beer glasses (very 
empty) and George ‘giving out’ with 
incredible renditions of Georgia Grind, 
Frankie and Johnny, etc., the affair was cer- 
tainly not lacking in atmosphere. | was left 
with a marked impression that, truly, George 
is quite acharacter. But it is equally true that 
he has something entirely personal to offer. 
Tribute ought to be paid to his considerable 
repertoire of Blues lyrics —the extent of 
which surprised me greatly — and toa natural 
turn of showmanship that enables him to ‘ get 
his stuff across ’ without conscious attempt at 
exhibitionism. It should be added that there 
is nothing inhibited about George Melly’s 
brand of singing — and for this reason alone, 
opinion is certain to be sharply divided as to 
the quality of what he purveys. Still, people 
ought to make a point of hearing him and 
deciding for themselves. | agree whole- 
heartedly with Max Jones when he suggests 
(November JAZZ ILLUSTRATED) that, 
although record collecting, if it is to mean 
anything at all must be a selective thing, jazz 
lovers should nevertheless give support and 
encouragement to the many amateur music- 
ians who are keeping an interest in the music 
alive in all parts of the country. Can anyone 
seriously doubt that such a spread of enthus- 
iasm must eventually lead to a far wider 
appreciation of what is genuinely great in the 
field of recorded jazz?”’ 


* * * * 


C. A. Rhodes of Chesterfield has three 
queries which he would like answered. He 
wants to know who the accompanying artists 
are on the following records: The Yas Yas Girl 
Vo 03638 Blues Everywhere (C 1939)/I'd Rather 
Drink Muddy Water (C 1924). Perline Ellison 
Razor Totin’ Mama (71848A)/New That Ain’t 
Right (71849A) on De 7910. Finally Mr. 
Rhodes has a Joe Pullem on Bluebird 6372 
Bonus Blues/Woman Trouble Blues accomp. 
consists of p., g., and tp. The latter he says 
sounds familiar. 


* * * * 


| have not heard the Yas Yas Girl (real name 
Merline Johnson) record, but all the sides | 
have heard by this artist have contained 
piano by Joshua Altheimer. If there is a 
guitar it may be Big Bill Broonzy. 

| have the Perline Ellison in my own 
collection, and a fine disc it is too. From 
purely aural evidence, | would say the pianist 
was without much doubt, Sam Price. Price 
was in and out of Decca studios for many 
years and pops up on a considerable number 
of sides by various artists. This is a fairly 
typical example of his style. Recorded 
February-March, 1944. 
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| have no idea as to who was on the Joe 
Pullem mentioned. Many of his sides contain 
piano by Rob Cooper, and there is a possi- 
bility Rob may be on this particular disc. 
Does any reader know ? 

* * * 

While on the suject of Pullem, this seems a 
good opportunity to add to the Pullem 
section of INDEX. | have the following extra 
titles to add to Orin Blackstone’s great book : 


BB 5844 Black Gai No. 3/Mississippi Flood Blues (both 
acc. by Rob Cooper). 

BB 5859 Married Woman Blues (acc. by Rob Cooper, 
piano ?). 

BB 5898 Blues With Class (acc. Rob Cooper, piano). 

BB 607! St. Louis Is The Man (under the name of Joe 
and his Rhythm Band). 

BB 6093 Hustler’s Blues/Bad Break. 

BB 6123 / Can't Contro! Myself. 

BB 6276 Travelling Blues/Hard Working Man (acc. by 
Andy Boy, piano). 

BB 6314 Swing Them Blues (with Orchestra). 

De 7043 Black Gal. 

* * * * 


TAILPIECE. 


‘* The first night Larry Adler appeared at 
the Medrano, Paris, the director ‘went into 
the arena and asked on a show of hands 
whether the public wanted jazz or classical 
music. Somewhat to his astonishment and 
to Adler’s stupefaction, from the ‘ gods’ to 
the stalls, a crushing majority of the spectators 
demanded classical music. So Adler gave them 
some Beethoven, Ravel’s Bolero and Manuel 
de Falla’s Danse du Feu. He stated afterwards 
that Paris was the first city he appeared in 
where the public had not chosen jazz and he 
added: ‘To me it is a definite proof that 
Paris is the most civilised city in the world, 
for jazz is just a modernised form of bar- 
barism !’’ — (From LIVERPOOL ECHO. 
Sent to me by Les Phythian). 


Some people might think that the playing 
of Beethoven on a harmonica was another 
form of ‘‘ modernised barbarism.’’ It is also 
interesting to note in passing, that Larry Adler 
was a special guest on ‘‘ Jazz Club’’ some 
time back. Mr. Johnny Stewart has peculiar 
taste in jazz to say the least of it ! 


AFTERTHOUGHTS. 


It is not this column’s job to deal with 
instrumental jazz, but | do feel | should say 
a few kind words in praise of the much 
improved Mick Mulligan and his Magnolia 
Jazz Band. | have heard this little group 
many times during the last few months (in 
order to catch Melly who sings with them) 
and on every occasion they have impressed 
one. A few nights ago | heard them at the 
Wood Green Jazz Club. Theirperformance 
here was magnificent. At this point | would 
like to publicly thank Vi and Art Sanders for 
their hospitality to Mary and me. It was 
much appreciated. A grand couple who are 
doing a lot for jazz. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG’S HOT FIVE. 
Cornet Chop Suey /Muskrat Ramble. 
(Columbia DB). 

There is no need for me to advise you to 
buy these sides (although | do so, most 
earnestly), for | can imagine that most of you 
have already tripped over your own feet in 
your hurry to get to your local dealers. 

Cornet Chop Suey has long been recognised 
as one of Louis’ most brilliant performances, 
and, except for a short piano intermission 
from Lil, this is all virtuoso Armstrong. His 
playing is full of vibrating lyricism ; rich in 
invention and fervid in execution. He never 
played better than this, and no one ever 
played quite as well. 


Muskrat Ramble is chiefly notable for the 
warmth and fine group feeling displayed by 
the band as a whole. This is particularly 
conspicuous in the closing choruses which 
are played with a tremendous swing. 

Kid Ory’s vamping trombone is here heard 
to its best advantage, and although hampered 
somewhat technically, he does lay down a 
good solid foundation for the band to work 
from. 

It is a long time since our catalogues were 
graced by a vintage Armstrong, and | hope 
that Mr. Thomas and his happy E.M.1. cohorts 
will not be long before they lift another of 
these sleeping beauties from those shelves 
at Hayes. 

SIDNEY BECHET WITH 
HUMPHREY LYTTELTON’S BAND. 
Some Of These Days (417)/Black And Blue (418). 
(Melodisc 1103). 
Who’s Sorry Now ? (419)/When It’s Sleepy Time 
Down South (420). 
(Melodisc 1104). 
| Told You Once, | Told You Twice (421)/ 
Georgia (422). 
(Melodisc 1105). 

| suppose that when a musician of the 
musical stature and creative ability of Sidney 
Bechet pays a visit to this country, it is natural 
that he should be invited to make some 
records. Indeed, | feel that it would be wrong 
to cavil too much at the enterprise of the 
Melodisc people for arranging this session at 
such short notice and for issuing all the sides 
so quickly. Nor can Humphrey Lyttelton 
and the band be blamed for a certain amount 
of raggedness and unfamiliarity with the 


numbers which were selected by Bechet him- 
self. All the same, the results are, on the 
whole, disappointing and it does seem a pity 
that more trouble wasn’t taken with the 
actual recording and with the balance, both 
of which are quite apalling. 

Of the six sides recorded on November 
13th last, the slow blues | Told You Once is 
much the best. Bechet dominates all through, 
but he is strongly backed by Humphrey and 
there is a really fine trombone solo from 
young Keith Christie. On this side there is 
the same wonderful, relaxed, liquid phrasing 
and creative genius that many of us were able 
to enjoy at the memorable concert which 
followed this session. What a pity that the 
recording couldn’t have taken place after the 
concert when Bechet and the band had had a 
chance to get better acquainted. 

Of the others, both Sleepy Time and Black 
And Blue reveal Pops in a rhapsodic mood. If 
he was not too inspired, he certainly was not 
helped by the plodding of the rhythm section. 
The remaining three sides sound under- 
rehearsed, under-recorded, unbalanced, un- 
eventful, uneven and — oh, that rhythm sec- 
tion! Bechet admirers will find all three 
records worth spinning and everyone should 
have the blues side. 


PEE WEE HUNT AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
The Charleston/Bessie Couldn't Help It. 
(Capitol CL.13188). 

James P. Johnson wrote the first tune in 
1923 for the Negro revue: Runnin’ Wild, 
and of course started a dance craze that 
swept the States, and eventually the world. 
Bessie was immortalized by Louis Armstrong 
about 1930. They are both good numbers, 
and Pee Wee Hunt has given them the same 
sort of treatment that he has doubtless found 
so profitable in the recent past. | noticed 
that one reviewer likened these two sides to 
the ‘* raggy-jazzy way the Palais bands played 
over twenty years ago,’’ but my own recol- 
lection is that the Palais bands of, say, 1927, 
were very much under the influence of 
Nichols, Mole and Adrian Rollini, and were 
all trying to sound like the Five Pennies. The 
present style of Hunt stems directly from the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band, and | have 
certainly never heard any Palais band that 
sounded remotely similar, nor, in fact, any 
English bands at all, until some of the present- 
day revivalists came along. Many of the latter 
take themselves very seriously, but Hunt has 
found that there is a great demand for this 
kind of music in the States as a novelty of a 
semi-humorous nature, ard is very wisely 
cashing-in whilst the going is good. It must 
irritate the intelligentsia that sometimes these 
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commercially-minded rascals turn out just as 
good jazz as the higher minded (but starving) 
brethren of the sandal and corduroy. The 
piano, | believe, has a mandoline attachment, 
giving it a tone of incredible antiquity, which, 
although more in keeping with a Western 
bar of the '90’s, certainly adds fun to the 
proceedings. Pee Wee’s vocal on the Bessie 
side is excellent. 

a. 

CHUCK THOMAS’ DIXIELAND BAND. 
Rose Of The Rio Grande (4702)/Oh Gee, Say 

Gee (4704). 
(Brit. Capitol CL 13222). 

Two tongue-in-cheek performances along 
Pee Wee Hunt lines, but notable for their 
fine beat and excellent cornet playing almost 
certainly the work of Pete Daily. Chuck 
Thomas who sings the vocals and plays cod 
clarinet is probably better known as Woody 
Herman, but Capitol aren’t giving anything 
away. Good clean fun. 

RED NICHOLS AND HIS FIVE PENNIES. 
That’s A Plenty (93)/Dallas Blues (94). 
(Tempo A47). 

Recorded for Jump on March 15th, 1949, 
both sides reveal that Red Nichols hasn't 
changed much through the years and his 
cornet playing still has a nice tone and mellow- 
ness to it, even if he does tend to play a trifle 
too politely. First side has nothing much new 
to say, but there’s a good drive to the 
ensemble and Red takes a very typical solo, 
followed by some excellent Joe Rushton bass 
sax leading into the final all-in. Reverse taken 
at slow tempo, drags somewhat. In spite of 
good solo work, notably from Matty Mattlock 
on clarinet and King Jackson (from Wingy 
Mannone’s band) on trombone, the whole 
thing sounds a bit anaemic. | still prefer 
Louis Armstrong’s fine version of this good 
but seldom played number. (Parlophone 
R 973). 

DIZZY GILLESPIE SEXTET. 
Diggin’ For Diz/Confirmation. 
(Esquire 10-040). 

Recorded in 1946, | much prefer these 
sides to some of the later Gillespie recordings, 
made with much bigger groups, and so-called 
** Afro-Cuban ’’ rhythm sections. Gillespie 
plays admirably throughout, and also out- 
standing is the piano work of Al Haig. Lucky 
Thompson on tenor saxophone, and Milt 
Jackson on vibes, have good solo spots on 
both sides. In spite of my anxiety to under- 
stand, | find much of Gillespie’s recent work 
quite unintelligible, but this coupling | can 
follow clearly, and enjoy. No doubt | shall be 
told that | have not yet been educated ‘‘ up 
to ’’ the later works, to which my answer 
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must be that | have enjoyed all other forms of 
jazz and classical music for a good many years 
without the necessity of being educated ‘‘ up 
to ’’ them, and as far as the most advanced 
forms of bop (records of which will reach this 
tight little isle about 1955) are concerned, 
it may be the musicians, rather than the 
listeners, who are losing themselves, and in 
need of guidance. 
SABBY LEWIS ORCHESTRA. 
Hangover (1124)/I Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love (1159). 
(London L 516). 

This is the first coupling to be issued over 
here of this coloured band from Boston 
which, more recently, has been playing at the 
Royal Roost in New York. The band, led by 
Sabby at the piano, is an eight piecer, but 
sounds larger and has a nice swing to it in 
spite of the somewhat commercial arrange- 
ments featured. The band is in the Basie 
tradition, but lacks the drive and good 
musicianship of the Count’s band of a few 
years back; all the same, there’s some 
competent solo work on both sides, mostly 
by Elwyn Fraser on alto, Dan Turner on tenor 
and Sugar Cains who plays a nice muted 
trumpet on the first side. Second side begins 
with a rather pointless vocal. Intonation, too, 
is poor at times on this side. Two fair sides 
representative of Negro palais bands and 
worth a spin. 

GENE KRUPA AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 

What’s This ?/Up An’ Atom. 
(Columbia D.B.2593). 

The first side was recorded in Hollywood, 
in 1945, with a huge band (24 pieces) including 
five violins, two violas and a cello! Which 
proves that the Californian sun does things 
to people. It is an interesting souvenir piece, 
though, for the vocalizing of David Lambert 
and Buddy Stewart proved to be the proto- 
type of so many similar — good, bad and 


indifferent — that have come after. | haven't ~ 


been able to check on the recording date of 
the second side, but it was probably about 
three years later, as the bop trend is a good 
deal more pronounced. The string section 
is out (probably playing afternoon highball 
music for broken-down producers at the 
Brown Derby) and there are good solo spots 
ffom trumpet, tenor saxophone and trom- 
bone. The old maestro of the sticks manages 
to fit in fairly well with what his boys are 
doing, unless, of course, he was conducting, 
and Joe Dale was drumming. 

TG: 

KING OLIVER’S MEMPHIS JAZZERS. 

Ev’rybody Dance/Miss Golden Brown. 
(Tempo R.10). 

Whether or not King Oliver, (and the 
worthy Rust) should be on the label, | must 
leave to those better fitted to judge to decide. 
| can only tell you that the odd line-up of 
trumpet, alto saxophone, clarinet and piano 
creates about the most ponderous, unrhyth- 


mical, dance music (for such would be the 
original purpose of the record) possible to 
imagine. The first side is really tough going, 
hardly enlivened by a bright spot of clarinet, 
a scat chorus, and a fair bit of trumpet near 
the end. The second side is a little better, 
with some interesting trumpet, but still 
lacking the least vestige of swing and drive. 
| should say one would have to be a really 
fanatical Oliver collector to treasure this 
record, but then, of course, there is always 
the chance that it isn’t Oliver, which makes 
the whole thing a waste of time. If these sides 
were really cut in 1929, as the label states, then 
everybody present on the session ought to 
have been ashamed of themselves, as brief 
comparison with just a few other discs of the 
same year will clearly show. Probably the 
saddest thing of all is the unimaginative, 
vamping piano of Porter Grainger. 


THE STATE STREET RAMBLERS. 
Endurance Stomp/Brown Skin Mama. 
(Tempo R.12). 

Tack It Down/Oriental Man. 

(Tempo R.15). 

These two couplings originally appeared on 
the Gennett label, in 1928, and are represen- 
tative of the type of group most recording 
companies found very profitable to include 
in their Race Lists. They were cheap, and their 
records sold well, because they played the 
sort of jazz liked by the coloured people. 
Three gentlemen who had a couple of things 
in common : (a) a real feeling for jazz, and 
(b) the christian name: Jimmy — namely, 
Messrs. O’Bryant, Blythe and Bertrand, were 
mixed up in a good many of these sessions, 
and their presence was usually a guarantee 
that the customers would get what they 
wanted. On the first two sides, Jimmy 
O’Bryant on clarinet and Stomp Evans on 
tenor saxophone, constitute the front line, 
with Bill Johnson (bass), Jimmy Blythe 
(piano) and Jimmy Bertrand making up the 
rhythm section. The latter is NOT playing 
washboard, as is stated on the label, but is 
playing drums. The timbre of the wood- 
block, which he uses a great deal, is quite 
different to that of a washboard, and in any 
case, there are whole passages where he can 
be clearly heard on drums, cymbals, etc. 
There are fine solo passages from O’Bryant, 
Evans and Blythe, in fact both sides-are full of 
good things. The line-up for the second 
record is similar, except for the fact that 
Natty Dominique (trumpet) is substituted for 
Stomp Evans, and that Bertrand is indubitably 
seated at the washboard, and plays it through- 
out, apart from a couple of brief passages in 
Oriental Man, where he sets about a tom-tom 
and a cymbal. Dominique, a player of great 
reputation, is not particularly inspired on the 
first side, until near the end, when he rides 
out to a good climax. He is much better on 
the second side, and his last chorus is excel- 
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O'Bryant plays saxophone on these 


lent. 
two sides, and while he fits in remarkably well, 
one is left wishing he had stuck to clarinet. 
Blythe composed all the four numbers, and 
probably got about twenty bucks for his 


trouble. His spots of solo piano leave one 


wishing for more. 


NELLIE LUTCHER. 
The Pig-Latin Song (2166)/Kiss Me Sweet (3774). 
(Brit. Capito! CL 13223). 

You all know just what to expect from the 
Gone Gal by now, and these two sides are 
reasonably representative of Nellie’s infecti- 
ous vocalising and thumping piano style. 
First side, recorded in August, 1947, features 
Ulysses Livingston on guitar ; Billy Hadnott 
on bass, and Lee Young at the drums. Second 
side, from a much later date, features Hurley 
Ramey on guitar supported by Alvin Bur- 
roughs on drums and Truck Parham on bass. 


STAN KENTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


Balboa Bash/How High The Moon. 
(Capitol CL.13224). 
Don’t Want That Man Around/He Was A Good 
Man As Good Men Go. 
(Capitol CL.13183). 


First coupling represents the old (Balboa 
was recorded in 1944) and the new Kenton, 
and whichever you prefer will depend upon 
your attitude towards ‘* Progressive ’’’ jazz 
and bop. The other two titles are both show- 
pieces for vocalist June Christy, of which the 
second side, with its lighter atmosphere and 
amusing lyrics, is the better of the pair. 
There are a few short snatches of Kenton’s 
pleasing piano, and rather too frequent use of 
his overwhelming brass section, which seems 
rather out of place as a foil to one solitary 
fem vocalist. However, possibly we shouldn't 
carp on this point, or the next step will be the 
introduction of a massed choir of celestial 
voices, with individual echo chambers and 
triple amplifiers. 


BOP AT CLUB ELEVEN. 


RONNIE SCOTT BOPTET. 

Wee Dot (77)/Coquette (78). 
(Esquire 10-036). 

Scrapple From The Apple (87 & 88) (Pts. | & 2). 
(Esquire 10-038). 
JOHNNIE DANKWORTH QUARTET. 

Bremavin (80)/Lover Man (81). 

(Esquire 10-037). 


Continuing their policy of issuing a varied 
selection of jazz albums, Esquire have now 
turned their attention to local exponents of 
bop, with somewhat mixed results. Though 
it is right that all forms of jazz expression 
should be given encouragement and Esquire 
have stepped in where the major companies 
fear to tread, the results are, generally 
speaking, more derivative than original. 
Whereas Esquire’s American bop album 
presented a number of bop musicians experi- 
menting with new forms of jazz expression, 
these sides simply consist of British musicians 
copying without overmuch original thought 
or ideas. All six sides were recorded in Club 
Eleven inself in April, 1949, with two different 
personnels, of which the two sides by Johnnie 
Dankworth’s Quartet come out best in my 
opinion. Johnnie is a very fine alto player 
and his solo on Lover Man is the high spot of 
the album. Ronnie Scott’s contributions 
seem less interesting, if only because so much 
of it has been said before ; and | fear better. 
The double-sided Scrapple becomes very 
tedious with its Afro-Cuban rhythm and 
rather stilted solo work, except that of 
Tommy Pollard on piano. The other two 
sides are very ordinary and mediocre and the 
rhythm section is over prominent. 


All the same, though these sides may not 
represent the best in local bop music, this is 
an album which is of tremendous interest to 
all those who like bop music and the idea of 
recording in the club itself gives the perform- 
ances atmosphere. Maybe Esquire would do 
the same thing at the London Jazz Club and 
please the jazz lovers. 

Pt. 


TANNER’S TAILPIECE. 

First serious jazz work available only on LP 
discs is Duke Ellington's previously unre- 
corded Liberian Suite which Columbia have 
recently issued in America (CL 6073). It 
comprises five dances plus an introductory 
song sung by Al Hibbler. Ellington soloists 
well featured in the Suite include : Jimmy 
Hamilton, Al Sears, Tyree Glenn, Johnny 
Hodges, Harry Carney and Ray Nance on 
both trumpet and violin. It is to be hoped 
that Columbia may be persuaded to dub the 


‘ Suite on several normal speed 12-inch discs 


for issue over here. 


A little bird tells me that British Capitol will 
definitely issue two sides by Huddie Lead- 
better in the very near future, possibly by 
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the time you read this. 


My guess is that the 


sides will be Backwater Blues backed by Rock 
Island Line. 


Results of the YOU, TOO, CAN BE A 


CRITIC competition will be announced in 
the March issue of JAZZ JOURNAL. 
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CATALOGUE 


By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART Xi. 


You Always Hurt The One 
You Love Siam. 

Thine Alone/The Clock Shop 

Lover Man 

Gee Baby Ain’ t 1 Good To You 

Moten Swing ‘ 

Just You Just Me 

Just A Gigolo 

It’s A Long Way to Tipperery 

Opus One/The Latest 
In Hot Jazz es 


Way Down Yonder In New 
Orleans 

Shine Tiger Rag 

lf | Had You ... 

Down By The River Only 
For Ever/Easy To Remember 

Seventh Avenue 

Kissing Bug /Carnegie Blues” 

Stomping At The Savoy... 

There Will Never Be Another 


You 
| Want A Lictle Girl 


Stardust Begin The Beguine 
My Heart Stood Still/I’m An 
Old Cow Hand... 
Grand Canyon Suite 
Parts | and 2 és 
Dream Pantomime ... 
Parts | and 2 
Largo Al Factotum ... 
Old Moses Put Pharoah In 
His Place ... 
Homesick /The Night Is Young 
For Musicians Only (A Musi- 
cal treatise on Jazz) es 
Adios Muchachios 
Tapatio 
Flamingo 
Wait And See 
Chickery Chick 


| Can't To Tell You/ 
11-60 p.m. 

Don’ t Worry "Bout That Mule 

Jimmies | Need A Lift as 

After All That Gin ... 

I'tl Always Be In Love With 
You 

Blue Moon... 

The Blond Sailor /Put That 
Ring On My Finger ss 

Minka’ Macnamara’s Band ... 

Felicia No Capecia/ You Gotta 
See Baby Tonight 

I'm In A Romantic Mood) 
Sing, Sing, Sing... 

Smoke Gets In Your Eyes/ 
Cocktails For Two/l Kiss 
Your Hand 

| Surrender’ Moonglow / 
Coquette 

LST Party 

Scandal /That’s The 

Symphony /Fishin’ For The 

"ll Be Yours/A Little Bit 
Independant 


S. Jones 

D. Liebert 

W. Herman 
King Cole Trio 
C. Basie 

S. Donahue 

L. Prima 

Bob Crosby 


G. Krupa, Eight 
Squares 


C. Boswell 
B. Goodman Six 
M. Tilton 


B. Crosby 
Sy Oliver 
D. Ellington 
R. Brooks 


E. Knight 
H. Wells, T. 


Young 
A. Shaw 


M. Lewis 
Toscanini & NBC 
Symph. Orch. 
Hans Kindler 
Nat. Sym. Orch. 
Igor Gorin 


F. Wareing 
F. Sinatra 


B. Freeman 


M. Gould 

A. Kostelanetz 

J. Johnson 

B. Haggart, D. 
Haymes 

H. James, Pied 

Piper 

W. Herman 

J. Lunceford 

M. Hallet 


E. Fitzgerald 
J. Stafford 


Andrews Sisters 
S. Jones 


L. Prima 


Three Suns 


C. Cavalléro 


L. Paul Three 
S. Donahue 


S. Kenton 
B. Goodman 


M. Greene and J. 
osh 


(continued on page 15) 
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ON’ April 29th, 1949, Edward Kennedy 

Ellington celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his birth. It seems unbelievable 
that this vital young man of yesterday can now 
be in the sixth decade of his life, but it is true. 
Europeans who saw the Duke on his overseas 
solo tour last year know he is still an amazingly 
energetic individual. His recent operation, 
of course, didn’t help matters any and, as he 
well knows, he eats too much and sleeps too 
irregularly. But withal, he nevertheless 
retains the spark and fervour, the magnetism 
which has always stamped his personality as 
that of an unmistakable genius. 


But what of his band, that great medium of 
expression which George Frazier once called 
‘* the voice of an inspired man ?’’ How has 
it fared through the years ? 


It is still a fine voice —a very adequate, if 
nota superb voice. But it isa voice which has 
changed much. This is not Duke’s greatest 
band, by any means. Yet the potentialities of 
greatness are certainly present within it. 
That they will be realized, however, is a 
question, for the Duke and his voice are not 
the inseparable combination they once were. 
There was a time when the Ellington talent 
for composition was merged with the similar 
talent of many of the sidemen. The resulting 
product was a masterpiece of collective 
creativeness. But in recent years Ellington 
has spent more and more time scoring away 
from the band, sometimes in collaboration 
with other well-known composers, or with 
his gifted protege Billy Strayhorn ; some- 
times completely alone. In our opinion, 
Duke is approaching his peak as a composer, 
but to a degree his band is suffering for it. 
There is obvious discontent within the ranks. 
Some of the old-timers realize the ‘‘ good old 
days ’’ are gone and that they will never be 
back. Perhaps Duke wants it that way, or 
perhaps he knows it just can’t be helped. If 
he is to develop as a composer to the full 
stature of which he is capable, his voice must 
change. And i: is changing. Whether the 
change is for be:ter or worse depends upon 
the viewpoint. As a purveyor of big-band 
jazz, the aggregation has definitely slipped. 
Of this idiom it is no longer the leading 
exponent. For the musicians, the kicks are 
present to a much lesser degree. 


There have been numerous personnel 
changes, and yet these are more effect than 


a THE DUKE--AT THE HALF CENTURY MARK 


By ALBER S. OTTO. 


cause of the metamorphosis. Into the band 
have come several excellent young musicians, 
accomplished technicians who play in a style 
recognizable as bearing the Ellington stamp 
only because the boss places it there. The 
breach between these instrumentalists of 
to-day’s school and those of nearly a genera- 
tion ago, working in the same unit, is apparent. 
They do play well together, but there is a 
difference between this and biting into their 
work with the zest and enthusiasm which 
characterized the Ellingtonia of earlier days. 
And on the new “ serious ’’ Ellington efforts, 
everybody compromises his individual style. 


Yes, so far as the band is concerned, the 
Ellington empire has difinitely crumbled. For 
years we’ve wondered how long this amazing 
band could hold on; for a long time the 
personnel changes were remarkably few and 
far between. But time has taken its toll. 

The trumpet section, long the mainstay of 
the organization, doesn’t contain a single man 
who was in it a decade ago. Cootie and Rex 
are gone of course, and Ray Nance, who 
became the rookie replacement when Cootie 
went with Goodman, is now the veteran. 
Even such war-time trumpet additions as 
Francis Williams and Shelton Hemphill have 
now been replaced, respectively, by Dave 
Burns and Nelson Williams. 


Only Lawrence Brown is left among the 
old-timers of the trombone section. Tricky 
Sam is dead and Claude Jones is out. 


Toby Hardwicke has never returned to his 
alto chair. Ben Webster, back in the band 
for a while, has been replaced by young 


JOHNNY HODGES. 
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Charlie Rouse. Even Al Sears is gone, his 
chair filled by newcomer Jimmy Forest. Of 
the original sax section, only Hodges and 
Carney remain, and the former sits, prima 
donna like, as a sixth man in the section, 
soloing only on the slow, insipid things for 
which he has achieved recent fame. The man 
the critics once hailed as the world’s greatest 
hot altoist plays hot no more. 


All this sounds discouraging, but... 


We caught the band recently at the Blue 
Note in Chicago. Despite the handicaps we 
have mentioned, the music was marvellous. 
Particularly impressive, to us, was the 
opening number — a fine swing arrangement 
of Indiana, played with a one-peice rhythm 
section ! Duke had not yet arrived on the 
stand, nor had bassist Wendell Marshall, and 
of course Freddy Guy is out of the band. Yet 
the room rocked ! We've said it before, and 
we say it again: Sonny Greer is the most 
consistently underrated big-band drummer in 
the business. Sonny is in the best form ever, 
and looks fine. A couple of years ago he 
appeared in poor health, but to-day he seems 
rested and full of vim. Greer is the ‘‘ grand 
old man ’’ of the band, for he is older than 
Duke. 


Highlight performances were rendered by 
Al Killian, a great trumpeter who unfortun- 
ately does not blend with the section ; Tyree 
Glenn, who is doing a good job of holding 
down Nanton’s old ‘‘ wah-wah "’ department, 
and Ray Nance, whose fiddling on The Liberian 
Suite was outstanding. As a matter of fact, 
this entire rendition was really remarkable 
and typifies the fare of the new Duke Ellington. 
This is fine modern music, to be considered 
seriously, intellectually as well as emotionally. 
We'd like to hear it again before passing final 
judgment, but we’re tempted to say The 
Liberian Suite is the crowning achievement of 
the long Ellington career. If this is the brand 
of music Duke can produce under present 
conditions, the band can afford to slip by strict 
jazz standards. So long as there are other 
good swing aggregations to take care of that 
department, it isn’t too big a price to pay. 
The Ellington musicians will have to decide 
individually, whether they want to get their 
kicks playing jazz or be part of a band which, 
in the Ellington tradition, could and may 
establish new musical milestones. 


& 


pen again it is my unhappy duty to 

announce the deaths of two more jazz 
personalities. It seems as though this 
column has degenerated into a chronicle of 
departed musicians, and | hope a score of 
issues will go by before | write another 
obituary. This last month saw death come to 
the famed pianist, Albert Ammonds, and the 
former Louisiana farmhand, who became 
internationally famous as a singer of blues and 
work songs, Huddy ‘* Leadbelly ’’ Ledbetter. 
About 15 years ago, the late John Lomax, 
folk lore collector, heard Leadbelly singing on 
a Texas farm. Lomax arranged a musical tour 
that brought fame to the folk singer. He 
appeared in European capitals playing the 
blues and singing the traditional ballads of the 
South. Leadbelly had been ill for several 
months with a bone infection. Despite his 
severe illness, last summer he conducted an 
extensive concert tour of the Southern States. 
He was 60 years old. 

On a recent broadcast of our programme, 
‘* Jazz On Parade,’’ we aired an appeal for the 
formation of a Southern California Jazz Club. 
| am happy to report that the response was 
far greater than we anticipated. From this 
response, we arranged a meeting and the 
organization has been launched. There has 
long been a need for this type of group in the 
surrounding area and we are optimistic with 
regard to its future. 

THE LOS ANGELES JAZZ SCENE ... It has 
been announced that George Shearing will 
open at the Red Feather next month. Charlie 
Ventura is the current attraction . . . Pianist 
Bobby Laine completed a short stint at The 
Haig ... The new Nappy Lamare band men- 
tioned in last month’s column has returned 
from the Northern tour and opened at Sardi's 
on Hollywood Boulevard . . . Ex-Goodman/ 
Kenton tenor star, Vido Musso breaking in a 
new band at the York Club... Floyd Ray 
ditto... Frankie Laine starred at a recent Just 
Jazz Concert promoted by disc-jockey, Gene 
Norman at the Civic Auditorium in nearby 
Pasadena. In addition to singer Laine, an all 
star’band included Eddie Miller, Morey Feld, 
Mannie Klein, Joe Yukl and Walter Gross... 
For several nights, Albert Nicholas subbed for 
Joe Darensbourg on clarinet in the Ory band 
at the Royal Room. Nick just returned from 
a short stay at San Francisco’s Hangover Club, 
where Pete Dailey is the current attraction. 
Nicholas is considering an offer from St. 
Louis’ Barrell Club and may go east to appear 
in a trio with Sid Catlett and Don Ewel'. 

JAZZ ON THE AIR . . . Sidemen in the band 
heard on Arthur Godfrey’s daily network 
show include Johnny Mince on clarinet and 
guitarist Remo Palmeri . . . Scores of jazz 
musicians are playing in the large studio 
orchestra but seldom receive billing or solos 
(good pay, though) . . . Pianist Herman 


From FLOYD LEVIN. 


Chitteson is featured weekly as the night club 
piano player on the broadcast of mystery 
thriller, Casey, Crime Photographer ... Dave 
Dexter was a recent ‘‘Jazz On Parade ”’ 
guest. 

DID YOU KNOW ... that the term “* rag- 
time ’’ originally referred to the chitterling 
parties given by the Southern Negroes before 
the turn of the century ? To advertise these 
parties it became a custom to display a white 
flag in front of the establishment housing the 
bash. A piano player was always present to 
entertain patrons. The expression, ‘‘Where’s 
the rag tonight ’’ could be heard on street 
corners in the coloured sections of town. 
Eventually the term ‘‘ rag ’’ became associ- 
ated with the style of playing employed by the 
pianists who earned a living playing at these 
parties .. . that Papa Mutt Carey’s horn is 
still being played by his protege Al Hanson ? 
... that in addition to playing bass and trom- 
bone, Kid Ory practices daily on the trumpet, 
clarinet and slide trombone ? 

LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . JACK 
COLLINS, famed British trombonist who 
appeared at the Savoy during the °30’s. Jack 
has given up his music and has his own custom 
tailoring shop in Hollywood. He is anxiously 
watching the movie career of his son who 
appeared in Margaret O’Brien’s recent film, 
Enchanted Garden... BILL HARTY, drummer 
with the original Lew Stone, Roy Fox, Carrol 
Gibbons and Ray Noble bands. Bill is 
managing the Ray Noble orchestra here in 
Hollywood . . . (above mentioned gents were 
uncovered in my search for Fred Elizzide who 
reputedly is somewhere in this vicinity) . . . 
CAPTAIN PIERRE de CAILLAUX, French 
musician, composer of the current hit The 
Coconut Song (A Penny A Pitch) Capt. de 
Caillaux is coaching several prominent 
singers, including movie star John Carrol. 

JAZZ ON RECORDS ... Down Home Record 
Co. announced four new sides by the new Lu 
Watters band. Titles are : Doin’ The Ham- 
bone/Oh, By Jingo ; Bee Knees/Aunt Hagar’s 
Blues. Incidentally, Lu is still appearing up 
North at Hambone Kelly’s on week-ends. 
Band is heard onchalf hour local broadcast... 
Capitol is soon to release several interesting 
sides by an all star group, featuring Marvin 
Ash on piano and Andy Secrest on cornet... 
also forthcoming is a Capitol album by Pete 
Dailey. Sides were cut last month before The 
Chicagoans left town... Les Koenig, of Good 
Time Jazz Records brought Burt Bales down 
from 'Frisco for a recent recording session 
that produced four fine sides. Minor Hall, 
drums and Ed Garland, bass were also 
featured. 

Being fully aware of the fact that a musician’s 
ear is not always as accurate as a collectors 
when it comes to identifying recorded artists, 
| submit the following information at face 
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THE AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE 


value only. It concerns some of the items 
recently mentioned as Oliver possibilities by 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter. | played my copies 
of these discs for Kid Ory and he seemed 
positive that it WAS Oliver on the following 
discs : ElizaBrown. If Papa Has Outside Lovin’ 
(149107) /Peddlin’ Man (149106) catalogue 
number is Co. 14471. Both sides contain off 
colour lyrics by Eliza assisted by a man’s 
voice with piano and cornet accompaniment. 
Issie Rinegold. Be On Your Merry Way 
(149798) /He’s A Good Meat Cutter (149797) 
Co. 14509 with piano and cornet. The piano 
is far off mike and is overpowered by the 
voice and horn so it is difficult to identify. 
James P. could have been present. Each side 
begins with an open horn introduction, 
unlike Oliver but later the muted ‘* wa-wa”’ 
becomes evident. Here again, the lyrics are 
off-colour. Irene Gibbons with Clarence 
Williams’ Jazz Band. 1/’m Busy And You Can’t 
Come In (147012)/Jeannine, | Dream Of Lilac 
Time (147013) Co. 14362D. Instrumentation 
is cornet, alto clarinet, guitar, piano. There 
could be no doubt that Lang was present. 
First title is similar to tune of Bucket Got A 
Hole In It, however Williams takes composer 
credit for the traditional. Reverse is straight 
with no interest to jazz fans. According to 
Ory, the cornet on all three discs is Joe 
Oliver. Not wishing to involve myself in this 
matter, | herewith pass this titbit to Messrs. 
Rust and Stewart-Baxter. | also have a few 
Blue Five items not listed in INDEX TO JAZZ 
that could be Oliver possibilities ; but space 
will not allow discussion here. 


With the bottom of this sheet rapidly 
approaching, all that remains is my best 
wishes to those of you within reach of this 
publication. See you here next issue. 


S.O.L. BLUES. 


Have you worked out the meaning of 
those mysterious initials? We did 
once, but we just can’t remember at 
the moment. No matter! We don’t 
suppose Louis had ever heard of us 
when he recorded the title in 1927, 
although it does seem years that we’ve 
been leading the field in the supply of 
Hot Records. We stock everything— 
new & secondhand; English & Fore'gn; 
large & small labels; books & 
magazines. By the way, have you 
SEEN OUR LISTS ?—Owen Bryce. 


Send S.A.E. Today for 12-page catalogue. 


“« The list the others copy.”’ 


Farley Radio Service 


— LTD. — 


23a, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WoOOLwich 3631. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


6. Paramount. 

Christmas delays in the transatlantic mails, 
for which we were depending for evidence, pre- 
vents us embarking now on our review of the 
Paramount subsidiaries. The evidence has 
in fact arrived, but there has been no time to 
study it. Instead we shall indulge in the 
popular sport of the moment — invented by 
colleague Stewart-Baxter — addendato JAZZ 
DIRECTORY. Now let it be quite clear 
before we start that our comments, confined, 
as they will be, to Paramount, are not exhaus- 
tive even for that labei, and that we have 
shirked the major discographies — Blythe, 
Bertrand, Blake, etc.— for the better brains, 
now no doubt eagerly devouring them, to 
have their say. 

Commencons : 


Banjo Joe. 


Add: 


12583 Madison Street Rag (banjo and guitar) Jones- 
town Blues (guitar). 


Beale Street Sheiks. 


Add : 

12531 Jazzin’ The Blues,Last Go Round. 

12758 Wasn't That Doggin’ Me/Rockin’ On The Hill 
Blues. 

12774 Ain't Gonna Do Like | Used To Do. 

12894 Fillin’ In Blues (Parts | and 2). 


This was-a vocal group, accompanied by violin 
and guitar, or by one or two guitars or 
similar combinations. The discography in 
J.D. is bad, and we could say a lot more about 
it. 
Rev. Beaumont. 

Add to the Perfect, the following on Para : 
12895 Speak, Lord, Thy Servant Heareth/Wake Up 

(both with his congregation). 

John H. Bertrand. 

12725 Cousinne Lilly/Miserable (with Milton Pitre). 
12730 The Swallow/The Rabbit Stole The Pumpkin (with 

Milton Pitre). 
12762 Attendre Pour Un Train/Je Veux Achete Un Fuse 


(with Roy Gonzales) : 
(all with instrumental accompaniment). 


Biddleville Quintet. 


The unknown titles were as follows : 

12393 Oh, Why Not To-night ?/Wasn't That A Mighty 
Day ? 

12462 Prodigal Son,In The Garden Of Gethsemane. 

12480 Coming To Christ/Receiving The Message. 

12903 Handwriting On The Wall/Judas And Jesus 
Walked Together. 

12937 | Stretch My Hand To Thee, Jesus Is A Rock In 
The Weary Land. 

And, in addition to these, we introduce : 


12424 Whosoever Will, May Come/Show Pity, Lord. 

12506 Jesus Gonna Shake My Righteous Hand/I’m 
Tormented In The Flame. % 
Handwriting On The Wall appeared again on 
13092, I'm Tormented In The Flame on 12813, 
and Wasn't That A Mighty Day ? on 12845. 


An inquisition to decide which of the 
Biddleville titles were by a quartet, and which 
by a quintet, would be a waste of time, though 
matrix numbers would be useful for routine 
purposes. Not a single one is provided by 
J.D. and we certainly cannot help. 

Ishman Bracey. 

The following Paramounts can be added to 

the three Victor couplings : 


12941 Jake Liquor Blues Family Striving (with New 
Orleans Nehi Boys). 

12949 Too Damp To Be Wet/Wear My Shoes (with 
Charles Taylor). 


Daniel Brown. 


12663 Beulah Land Now Is The Needy Time (acc. by 
piano and cornet). 


Freddie Brown. 
12910 Whip It To A Jelly Raised In The Alley Blues (acc. 


by guitar). 
Clara Burston. 

For 13003 J.D. lists Clara Burston (vocal, 
acc. piano) in C. P. Blues and Beggin’ Man 
Blues. This coincides with IJ. ; but N.H.D. 
(page 130) claims Louise Johnson, acc. by 
Cripple Clarence Lofton doing On The Wall 
(L 419) and By The Moon And Stars (L 420). 
N.H.D. is wrong. Correct catalogue number 
for the Louise Johnson coupling is 13008. 
The Clarke-Davis files do, however, suggest 
that, whereas Beggin’ Man Blues was certainly 
by Clara Burston, C. P. Blues was by Ruth 
Johnson whose coupling on 13060, with 
accompaniment by Cassino Simpson, has 
achieved some fame. No one, it seems, is 
prepared to hazard matrix numbers for 
either side of 13003, or to identify the pianist. 
There was another Burston coupling at 12881 
on which reticence is even more marked. 


T. N. T. Burton. 
12652 Let God Fight Your Battles/His Wrath Will 
Surely Come. (Sermons). 


Walter Byrd 
12945 Wasn't It Sad About Lemon ? 


This was, in fact, by Walter and Byrd. 
Matrix was L 276-3, and accompaniment to 
what was a vocal duet was by piano. Walter 
and Byrd composed the item. 


7. Lloyd Turner. 


Bill Roberts, of Edinburgh, writes ‘‘ My 
latest enquiry is about PaE E5703 My Mamma’s 
In Town by Lloyd Turner, and his Villa Venice 
Orchestra. Matrix is 9783a which indicates 
Chicago end June/beginning July, 1926. | 
have never seen anything in print about this 
disc, but it interests me for it sounds like the 
group — or, at least, certain members of the 
group — which made Soapstick Blues (9765) 
etc., i.e. Arthur Sims (alto and clarinet), 
Cassino Simpson (piano) and Preston Jackson 
(trombone), who seem to be in the line-up. 
There was a short paragraph under heading 
of A. Starks ina JAZZ MUSIC some time ago 
— wherein Soapstick and other discswere 
listed in matrix numerical order. Soapstick 
was one of the first of these which puts 9783a 
fairly near the last one. All the discs quoted 
were of coloured musicians and hence my 
inference re Preston Jackson, etc. on the 
Lloyd Turner.”’ 


We confess that we have never paid any 
attention to Lloyd Turner, but we are never- 
theless perfectly willing to examine the points 
Roberts raises. Let us take the relevant OK 
matrix block and see what can be found in 
the files : 


9759 Butterbeans and Susie, acc. by Armstrong's 
Hot Five. 

9751/4 Unknown to us. 

9755 8 Henryette Davis, acc. by Clarence Black 
(violin) and Bessie Marshall (piano). 

9759 Clarence Jones’ Wonder Orchestra. 


(continu2d overleaf ) 


CASSINO SIMPSON’S BAND including 
M Iton Hinton (bass), Bob Tinsley (banjo), ‘‘ Tick’? Gray, Guy Kelley (trumpets) John Thomas, 
Ed. Burke (trombones), Scoville Brown, Frank Jackson (altos), Fred Brown (tenor), 


Richard Barnet (drums). 
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9760 2 Unknow to us. 
9763 5 Arthur Sims’ Creole Roof Orchestra. 
9766 7 Hazel Meyer (? Myers), acc. by Stark's Hot 
Five. 
9768 71 Cookie's Gingersnaps. 
9772/3 Richard M. Jones’ Jazz Wizards. 
9774.5 Unknown to us. 
9776.9 Armstrong's Hot Five. 
9780 2 Unknown to us. 
9783 4 Lloyd Turner and his Villa Venice Orchestra. 
9785 8 Unknown to us. 
9789 90 Albert Wynn's Gutbucket Five. 
9791 2 Wiley and Wiley, acc. by piano. 
9793 7 Unknown to us. 
9798 Al Turk’s Orchestra. 
And thereafter we have nothing until a 
prolonged session by the Rev. Gates which 


commenced at 9862. 


Ron Davies, in JAZZ MUSIC (Vo.3. No. 2) 
was the first to notice the meat on the table 
here, but he restricted his research, maybe 
sagaciously, to matrices 9763 to 9779. His 
object was the identification of Stark’s Hot 
Five. Can anyone now provide further 
information on Turner or Stark or the un- 
known items in this healthy block which was 
made in the last fortnight of June, 1926, in 
Chicago ? 


We ought to add that Roberts’ Turner was 
issued on OK 40674 and that it’s session-mate 
Blue Bonnet (9784) appeared on OK 40648 and 
PaE E5666. The only other Turner items we 
can trace were Let’s Forget and Roses coupled 
on OK 40658. We have no matrix numbers 
for these. Ted Weems recorded Roses, we 
believe, possibly without McHargue, Secrest 
and Country Washburn, but we cannot be 


sure. No doubt we shall be advised ! 


8. Lakeside. 


This is for the antiquarians ! The Lakeside 
Disc Record was patented on 10th December, 
1901, 25th November, 1902, 2nd January, 
1906, |Ith February, 1908, and 30th Novem- 
ber, 1909. And it was notified that there 
were then other patents pending. Oddly, 
the same patent dates are quoted on contem- 
porary and later Columbias, and it is not 
unreasonable to infer that Lakeside was a 
Columbia subsidiary. 


Our one example, a single-sided disc, seems 
to have had 70683 as its catalogue number 
(though it is doubtful if it was in fact a cata- 
logue number). The matrix, beaten twice 
into the wax, in differing types, so that there 
could be no possible misleading of latter day 
pontiffs, was 38103-2, and the title was When 
Uncle Joe Plays A Rag On His Old Banjo. Arthur 
Collins was responsible (baritone solo), and 
he was accompanied by Banjo and Orchestra. 
The label was striking — green with gold 
lettering. 


We have always been interested in Colum- 
bia derivatives, and our research indicates 
that, whatevcr the era, Columbia always 
propagated many labels. We shall return to 
the matter, meanwhile remarking that Lake- 
side, quite reasonably, was not mentioned in 
the Stilwell Chart. 


9. Department of Peace on Earth and 
Goodwill to All Men. 
(Out of Season). 

In the December number (Hosannah !) we 
are taken to task, very properly, by Lightly 
and Politely. They find our Pater-esque 
prose style indigestible, we gather. We 
stand, or rather sit, corrected, and will deal 
with L. and P. as tersely as they would desire. 

Only one comment, indeed, appears 
necessary. L. and P. are badly served by their 
sub-editor. A more appropriate description 
of their comments than ‘‘ bow-wow "’ would 
be yap-yap.”’ 

Slave! Fetch the Statutory Rules and 
Orders, Cap. CXLVIII (Vic. Reg) and the 
library edition of John Stuart Mill. We are 
about to compose a definitive discography of 
Rudy Valle — for publication as a Command 
Paper under the aegis of the Ministry of Food. 


10. Critical Dicta. 

‘* Most music critics get no further into a 
work than a little beyond the technical or 
‘stylistic ’ frontier ; they are too dependent 
on their ‘ theories ’ to loosen grip on them 
for a minute ; without theories, they might 
come to nothing. My own errors, countless 
and sometimes reprehensible, have never 
arisen from arrogance, but rather from the 
blindness which intermittently comes with 
love. But love can also make one clear- 
sighted. In time | reached the conclusion 
that the ‘sensitised plate’ was no more 
unreliable than the scientific microscope ; 
what is more it produces an impression of 
some vibration and colour, even if a little 
distorted by the chemistry of temperament.’’ 
Neville Cardus’ AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

(R. D. |. Charlesworth of Penzance, drew 
our attention to this with the comment 
““seems to grab a whole fistful of chords 
somewhere !’’). 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, 
Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


COLLECTOR'S CIRCLE (No. | Jazz Club) “ Duke of 
rgyle t. Windmill St. at 8. Recitalists 
for Feb.: Asman, Whitton, Traill. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


EDINBURGH — JAZZ aa — Weekly Meetings 
ys, 7-30 p.m. C.A., Reigo Street, 
Edinburgh. Members 6d.; girl 1/-; Sessions, 


Recitals, Buffet. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - poner. 
lack’s Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings 
evenings, e Onward Hall, 207 
Manchester. 


TWELFTH STREET JAZZ CLUB—Meetings he 
8 p.m. George & Vulture, Tottenham High Road, 
Bruce Grove, N. 17. 

WALLASEY RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings every Monday 

-30 p.m., Victoria Hotel, New Brighton. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood _ 
YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 
(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
“harges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 2d). 
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(continued from page 11) 


Old Manuscript 
Frantic Fantasy 
Rachmaninoff's Second Sym- 
phony Parts | and 3 
Part 2 
Espanharlem ... 


Till Eulenspiegel 
Parts | and 2 

Money Is The Root Of All 
Evil Shrimp Man ... 

| Never Cried So Much/ Please 
Don’t Talk About Me oe 


It’s Easy To Remember 


When The Circus Comes To 
New Yor 


Medley From Dixie ... 
Parts | and 2 

I'll Never Smile Again) With- 
out A Song ae 

Two Sleepy People ... 

Twelfth Street Prophet 

Deep Night/I've Found A 
New Baby 

It’ s Goad To Hold, 


And There You Are It 
Doesn't Cost You Anything 
Give Me The Life /My 
Guy's Come Back. 
Just A Little Fond Affection, 
Here | Go Just Dreaming... 
| Cover The Waterfront/ 
Same Old Story ... 
Dancer's Only /What To 
° 
Why Dream /Passage interdict. 
Beale Street Blues ... 
Love Is Just Around The 
Corner 
Cherry Tin Roof Blues 
Schubert's Ave Jamaica 
Rhumba ‘ 
Pearl's On Velvet 
Ride On I'm A Shy Guy ... 
Till The End Of Time/ ‘Sigh By 
Night But! Did .. 
Rhapsody On A Theme by 
Paganini 
Part. 
Part 2 ... 
Part 4... 
Jota Aragonesa Part | : 
Parte 2 Brahm’s Hungarian 
Dance No. | 
Aren't You Glad You’ re You, 
You Brought A New Kind 
Of Life 
Love Letters What A Deal. 


Trouble, Trouble... 

Blues Stomping At The Savoy 

Full Moon An’ Empty Arms, 
Don't Let Me Dream _... 

| Never I'd The 
Blues 

Blue Skies 

Washboard Blues 

Medley From Pennies From 
Heaven ... 

Part 2 I'll Get By 
The Pants That Pappy Gave 
To Me,| Had A Hat 
By The Waters Of Minne- 

tonka Why Should Annie 


Say 
You Won’ t Be ‘Satisfied Rose 

Room 
Honeydripper 


C. Basie 
D. Ellington 


Frank Black and 
NBC Sym. Orch. 
J. Ieurbi and 
Rochester Sym. 
N.Y. Philhar- 
monic Orch. 


Andrews Sisters 


G. Fields, C. 
Daley 

M. Green, J 
Dosh 


D. Haymes and 
H. Forrest 

B. Crosby and 

Rise Stevens 

F. Sinatra’ and 
T. Dorsey 

J. Leonard 

W. Herman 


S. Donahue 
J. Stafford 
Hildegarde 


B. Goodman 
G. Krupa, 
C. Calloway 


B. Holliday 


J. Lunceford 
Major G. Miller 
J. Teagarden 


V-Disc Jumpers 

M. Spanier 

Los Angeles 
Symphony 

V. Young 

S. Kenton 


Three Suns 


Wm. Kappell and 
New York 
Philharmonic 
Symphony 
Toscanini and 
NBC Symphony 
Orchestra 


Sinatra 

Como, M. 
Tilton 

Roche 

Wilson 


Noble 
Kenton 
Norvo 


Lawson 


Crosby 
Crosby 


Three Jessees 


Three Suns 


L. Brown 
C. Calloway, H. 
James 
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THER OTHER 


N the Christmas Number of JAZZ JOUR- 
NAL, reader F. L. Boorer wrote : ‘‘When 
a record is made surely it can be played back, 
and if found faulty (e.g. poor rhythm section) 
can be recorded again ? Could it be that the 
placing of the band is the cause of the trouble? 
Perhaps in the future you could print an 
article on the procedure in a recording studio. 
lam sure it would be of interest.”’ 


Well, although none of them have yet 
changed hands for 25/- a time, | have helped 
to make hundreds of records in the past 
dozen years or so, and | have the permission 
of the editor (or half of him) to tackle this 
question for Mr. Boorer. I can only speak 
with actual experience of recording condi- 
tions in Great Britain, of course, but, with the 
exception of one very important factor to be 
mentioned later, | believe the procedure is 
just about the same in America. 


The major British recording companies 
allow a total of two hours studio time for 
what is termed a ‘‘ half session ’’ (two sides) 
and three for a full session (three sides). This 
does not work out in practise at one hour per 
side, since some of the first hour, and occa- 
sionally a good deal more, is given over to 
achieving a satisfactory orchestral balance : 
what Mr. Boorer calls ‘‘ the placing of the 
band.’’ Strictly speaking the total two or 
three hour spread of a recording session is 
intended to cover only balance and perform- 
ance. That is to say, the band is supposed to 
have rehearsed its programme before arriving 
at the studio. In point of fact it seldom has, 
and big-band arrangers often turn up with 
the new orchestration at, or even after, the 
start of the session. 


ARRIVAL. 

Let us assume that Tom Traill and his 
Ladbrooke Squares are going to make a 
commercial recording. They arrive at either 
the Decca Studios, Broadhurst Gardens, 
N.W.6 (near West Hampstead station) or the 
E.M.I. Studios, Abbey Road, N.W.8 around 
20’clock. With one exception all the studios 
are quite large, so there is plenty of room for 
instrument cases, overcoats, and even card 
schools. By about 2-15 the boys have got 
their instruments out, and seated themselves 
comfortably near the piano to play through 
the numbers they are going to record. In 
the adjacent recording room, looking at them 
through a glass panel (varying from the size 
of a billiard table to that of a television screen) 
are the white-coated recording engineers. 
The boys play a couple of numbers, the 
engineers come into the studio, and the fun 
starts. They have noted the size and character 


By STEVE RACE. 


of the band, made up their minds how many 
microphones to use, and are now intent upon 
“* getting a balance.’’ 


This is by no means as easy as it sounds. 
For one thing, a small outfit in a large room 
almost invariably has to be ‘‘ screened,’’ and 
large portable walls almost the height of the 
studio are dragged into place to kill any 
suggestion of echo, and achieve the “‘ tight ’’ 
sound often sought, but not always attained, 
by recording engineers. Furthermore, a 
balance suitable for an arranged first chorus 
or a collective improvisation might be quite 
unsuited to a clarinet solo. It would almost 
certainly be wrong in the case of a piano solo, 
when the rest of the rhythm instruments 
have to drop well below their normal volume 
level. It may be necessary for certain instru- 
mentalists to stand up while playing import- 
ant passages, or make a conscious effort to 
blow quietly at a given point. A surprising 
difference in volume can be caused by shifting 
a player even four inches in relation to a mike. 


THE TEST. 

When the balance is adjusted and the tim- 
ing checked, a Test record is made. The 
buzzer and light cue signals for this are the 
same as for an actual master recording: a 
single buzz for silence, a double buzz a few 
seconds later for ‘‘ get set,’’ then a small red 
light switched on for ‘‘ go,’’ which remains 
alight during the cutting of the record. A 
similar light shines outside the studio door to 
warn intruders. When the test is completed 
the musicians gather round the play-back 
speaker to listen to it, each paying particular 
attention to his own part. Further adjust- 
ments are made, and eventually the band is 
ready to ‘‘ go for a master’’: i.e. make a 
record for possible release. 


If it is good and none of the boys make 
mistakes, cough, drop their mutes, or talk 
before the red light goes off, they go straight 
ahead for another, possibly even a third. In 
any case they continue until there are two or 
three passable versions ‘‘ in the can,’’ any of 
which are good enough for issue. The band- 
leader indicates which he considers the best, 
and the masters are marked accordingly by 
the recordists, though the final choice lies 
with Mr. Decca or Mr. E.M.1. 


THE RESULTS. 


What, then, are the flaws in this system of 
recording ? 

(1) The inconvenience and worry of standing 
up for solos, sitting down for backgrounds 
and generally moving to and fro, rather 
than being allowed to concentrate solely 
on the production of good music. 
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SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


Solution : Study of American studio 
methods, where, by means which | don’t 
pretend to know, this pestering and 
jostling of musicians has been reduced to 
an absolute minimum without apparent 
loss of good balance. 

(2) Poor quality test-playback speakers in at 
least one British studio, with the result 
that the musicians (who after all know 
how a jazz record should sound) are 
unable to form a true picture of the 
balance before making the final record- 
ings. (There’s your main point, Mr. 
Boorer). 

Solution : Obvious. 

(3) The almost unbelievable fact that a master 
record cannot be played back at all if it 
is later going to be processed and issued. 
The result is that until the pressings are 
actually on sale, Tom Traill’s boys won’t 
be sure whether or not that particular 
master was the best. 

Solution : The method now practised 
by the Decca studios here, and in America, 
of recording a ‘* master performance ”’ 
simultaneously on a tape recorder, so 
that it can be played back to the musicians 
immediately. The tape machine has 
many other assets, and ought to be used 
extensively in every studio. 

(4) The fact that recording engineers are so 

disinterested in the type of music being 

recorded. They are usually engineers 
first, musicians second, and jazz fans not 
at all. 

Solution : Once again obvious. 

All too often the wrong master is issued, 

as any record enthusiast knows. 

Solution : More care. 

The specialist recording companies such as 
Esquire and Tempo work roughly to the same 
pattern, though their interest in the music 
being recorded is such that most of the above 
complaints are not applicable. It only remains 
to mention the Supervisors — and you'd be 
surprised if you knew who some of them are 
— who fulfil roughly the same function as 
B.B.C. producers : that is to say, they can be 
absolute towers of strength, animated stop- 
watches, or just interfering old meddlers. 

| hope Mr. Boorer feels he now has a slightly 
clearer mental picture of the typical session. 

There is room for great improvement in the 
actual working conditions of recording, but 
taken all in all the great jazz players seems to 
have survived its rigours extraordinarily well. 
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VOICE IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Dear Sirs, 

Living in a district where jazz appreciation is non- 
existent, and where | doubt if anyone has ever heard 
of the O.D.J.B., your magazine means very much to 
me. | eagerly look forward to its arrival every month, 
and am happy for all too brief a time while | devour 
every word. 


I sincerely hope that JAZZ JOURNAL does not go 
the way of so many other jazz magazines, and it need 
not if all the jazz lovers of Great Britain are loyai. 

What about that list of ragtime recordings ?— 
FRED YEOMANS, Glamorgan. 

(The list of ragtime recordings is included in this issue 
—Eds.). 


DELETIONS. 
Dear Sirs, 

On the subject of the 1950 deletions, | would like to 
recommend a few not-so-well-known items that are 
worth buying while there is time : 

: 

Harry Hayes : Sequence (B9397) ; Cherry Brandy 
(B9430); Play Boy (B9450); Familiar Moe 
(B9512) ; Rocking In Rhythm (B9530). 

Duke Ellington : Raincheck (B9305). 

Parlophone R2599 : 

Jack Teagarden Orchestra (with Caspar Reardon, 
harp), Junk Man. 

The Hayes’ records are very pleasant if one is not in 

a critical mood ; not Dixieland of course, but there 
are other styles in jazz. The Ellington is specially 
commended to Ben Webster fans; it also goes to 
prove that ‘ A‘ Train was not the only thing Strayhern 
ever wrote. The Teagarden underlines the fact that 
trumpet-trombone-clarinet is not the only known 
instrumentation ; it has this also in its favour — it 
swings nicely from beginning toend.—C. B. MARSDEN, 
Chorley, Lancs. 


PAGING Mr. LYONS. 
Dear Sirs, 

On reading an interesting article by Steve Race in 
a recent JAZZ JOURNAL, | perceived the statement 
** the dancers are supplied with Jelly-rolls, whatever 
these are."’ 

Well, while not for one moment doubting the jazz 
knowledge of Mr. Race, | should like to humbly inform 
him that Jelly-roll is another name for money. Hence, 
Jelly-roll Morton (he was very rich) and ‘‘I ain't 
gonna give "’ etc. 

Hoping | will not cause too big a controversy.—L.S. 
BEADLE, Welling, Kent. 

(Well, well! we live and learn. A jelly-roll Mr. 
Beadle is a type of cake, it also has another meaning. A 
full description of which we will send to you, under 
sealed cover, upon receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope.—Eds.) 


UNDERSTANDING BOP. 
Dear Sirs, 

When are the anti-bop purists going to dig up a 
really intelligent reason for their dislike of bop, apart 
from the fact that bop is of post New Orleans vintage ? 
Friend Brian (Sir Galahad) Rust states that there is a 
lack of well defined melody and rhythm in bop, and 
seems to find that argument a sufficient reason to damn 
it. Perhaps if bop did lack melody and rhythm then 
the many critics might conceivably have some sort of 
an axe to grind, but I'm afraid that to condemn bop 
on the supposed lack of melodic and rhythmic interest 
just shows up the purist as being as ignorant about 
bop as he is about any other form of jazz developed 
after that particular era in which the purist seems 
delighted to dwell. 

Mr. Rust is not such a dyed in the wool purist as to 
dislike the saxophone, and that is a good sign, for it 
shows that he must look around for his jazz, but I'll 
wager that he hasn't made a really intelligent study 
of bop before saying that it has no melody and disdains 
a steady beat. 

| agree wich him on the point he makes as to the lack 
of reason for jazz to have to progress. The truth is 
that jazz cannot progress, the moment it starts, it 
ceases to be jazz and becomes something entirely new. 
On that poiit Mr. Rust and | are in complete agree- 
ment. 

Jazz and bop are related only by the fact that both 
are part of the art form, music, although bop is a 
development of jazz. At sometime or other, jazz and 
bop were one, but the development of bop took place 
with such rapidity that no one can say when the two 
ceased to be allied. Who can say w! en the Hawk 
started playing bop, or when Parker finished playing 
jazz? 

Bop still has roots in jazz, the roots of improvisation, 
Dut we are agreed that bop is not jazz. Bop ther-fore 
cainot be bad jazz. It could be bad music, but that is 
where one has to be careful. 


When jazz was developed from the intermingling of 
Negroid and White American and European music, 
many music critics of the time declared that jazz 
wasn’t music. Even to-day there are people who will 
not look upon jazz as music, yet there exists to-day, 
a group of jazz enthusiasts who have the termerity to 
say that jazz is music ; bop isn't music. 

Be them wrong, or be them right, says I, bop is 
trying damned hard to be music, and given the time 
it will become recognised as music, by music lovers 
that is, even if not by the purists —A. JACKSON, 
Sheffield. 


DISCOGRAPHICAL DIG. 
Dear Sirs, 

On pages 8 and I7 of your October, 1949 issue you 
reprint a letter from a Mr. Bert Whyatt with which 
letter | find myself in complete accord. 

Your magazine has always impressed me with its 
high quality — except for the discographical section. 
One of your first big discogs was, | believe, that of 
Fats Waller by one “* Ristic."’ This | checked through 
completely. The first issue, that is. After that | lost 
heart and diverted my attention and scarce time to a 
magazine | could read without a microscope. Although 
| conscientiously try to make it a point to check 
through every published discog and send its compiler 
what corrections and additions my discographical 
files will divulge, | find myself shying away from yours 
because of the super-small type and super-crowding. 
Compares favourably with a Clarence Williams discog 
published in the December, 1946 RECORD 
CHANGER. How crowded can you get ? 

It more or less broke my heart to be forced to skip 
the Johnny Dodds and Jelly Roll listings you've 
recently published, but after all | want my eyes to stay 
with me for some years yet. 

Please register my vote among those of your readers 
who desired spacious discographical material. 

And keep John Davis hard at work.—D. MAHONY, 
New York, U.S.A. 

(Come on over and join the National Health Service, 
Dan. ‘* Specs *’ are free to us all !—Eds.). 


MORE ON SMACK. 
Dear Sirs, 

Only too true are the observations contained in the 
first and second paragraphs of the article on the 
Henderson band, published in the November issue 
of JAZZ JOURNAL 

The present trend to regard anything other than 
New Orleans music as inferior jazz is, in my opinion, 
to be discouraged. During the past two decades, we 
have seen New York and Chicago styles at the height 
of popularity, to be followed around the late 1930's 
by a craze for collecting records of blues singers. 


In the middle ‘30's, when it was still possible to 
purchase items such as Morton’s, Steamboat/Tank 
Town Bump, Fickle Fay Creep, Deep Creek, Georgia 
Swing, etc., all on the HMV foreign lists, few copies 
were sold in this country, very likely due to the fact 
that the self-styled critics and the collectors, who 
with the majority, collected only that type of jazz 
which at the particular time happened to be in fashion, 
denounced them as corny. 


The present leaning towards New Orleans seems to 
have taken root with a large percentage of collectors 
somewhere about 1941 or 42. Apparently, many 
people have the peculiar idea that if a record is not 
** authentic New Orleans jazz,’’ it cannot hold a place 
in their collection, even though they may happen to 
like the item in question. | could be wrong, but this 
seems to me to be the essence of norrowmindedness, 
however, believe it or not, | have met several people 
who could be put into this category. Surely the 
qualifications for allocating shelf-room in one’s 
collection is first and foremost whether the record 
conforms to the personal taste of the owner ? 


However, to return to Henderson — | feel that his 
early records have for too long been disregarded, 
and although many are somewhat rare, there are 
still plenty about which provide one with pleasant 
listening. Incidentally, Guardsman 7007 (Savannah) 
listed in most books of reference as by Henderson, is, 
| should say, to be regarded with some suspicion. It 
is of course well-known that Fletcher Henderson 
turned out some excruciating numbers on wax at odd 
times, but this does not sound very much like the 
Henderson aggregation at all. 

There is a point on which | disagree with Brian 


Rust, who says that, Fletcher Henderson . . was an 
excellent accompanist and soloist himself. As an 
accompanist Henderson was probably as good as they 
came, although there were times when he was just 
another pianist, perhaps due in part to poor material, 
but nevertheless nothing outstanding. So far as solo 
work is concerned, | must agree chat there is little 
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recorded by Henderson to compare, but to my know- 
ledge there is nothing to justify the classification 
‘“excellent."’ It may be that by coincidence Smack 
was not feeling his usual self at the times of recording, 
and if this was the case we should not judge him too 
harshly, buc after all it is only by recorded work that 
we may judge the standard of any player of ten or 
twenty years ago. Even if we saw and heard a person 
personally, time is apt to play tricks on the memory, 
influencing either for or against as the years go by. 
—C. G. TAYLOR, Sutton Coldfield. 


SAVED AT THE BRINK ! 
Dear Sirs, 

I must apologise — as apparently many more must ! 
— for not having paid my subscriptions before now. 
However, here it is, for a period of six months. 

| must confess that | was considering writing to ask 
you not to send the magazine any more, as it seemed 
to have lost interest in the last couple of months. But 
the November issue made me change my mind. The 
Dogs of War, article by Davis and Clarke, and Steve 
Race's article, are both very fine. They must be, in 
fact, two of the best articles ever published in JAZZ 
JOURNAL. 


The latter particularly, dealing as it does, so amus- 
ingly with the always amusing ‘‘ purist ’’ attitude 
towards jazz, and its amazing unmusicality and, at 
times, fantastic preoccupation with things of no 
musical interest. Also, |am most pleasantly surprised 
to find Dogs of War was written by Davis and Clarke, 
the authors of the probably uniquely pointless 
Collectors’ Stuff. 


You say in your November Editorial that JAZZ 
JOURNAL is going from strength to strength, and | 
hope that will continue to be the case in the future. 
—P. L. HARRISON, London, S.E.18. 


LABEL LAMENT. 
Dear Sirs, 
| am still satisfied with the quality of your magazine, 
and am pleased to see that Steve Race has recently 
been allocated a column. 


A minor disappointment, however, is that you never 
included foreign labels in your records reviews these 
days. | should imagine that a magazine catering 
primarily for collectors would concentrate on the 
foreign releases to a greater extent than on those 
issued locally — most of us know what to expect by 
the time the latter are released over here, anyway, 
and if not, we can hear them in the shops. 


Also, a remarkable amount of space seems often to 
be allocated to artistes such as Nellie Lutcher, etc., 
and | am sure that few of your readers (myself included) 
ever seriously dig this sort of thing, or give it more 
than a cursory glance when included in your reviews. 


| hope that you have had sufficient similar suggest- 
ions from other readers to enable you to seriously 
consider the points | have just made.—K. MYLES 
Bedhampton. 


(It is almost impossible to obtain foreign discs these 
days, either for us to review, or readers to play. We try 
to give as complete coverage as possible on all home 
issues likely to be of interest.—Eds.). 


ENVELOPES. 

Dear Sirs, 

| would like to suggest that home copies of the 
magazine as well as those for overseas should be 
mailed unfolded and in envelopes. These envelopes 
could be returned with subscriptions, and could be 
used for further issues, thus saving your good selves 
some considerable trouble in addressing.—R. C. 
BLAND, Leamington Spa. 


(We have gone into the question of envelopes, but up 
to now expense has precluded us using them. Reader 
Bland has also overlooked the fact that at present we are 
merely minus the subscriptions of forgetful readers, if we 
followed his suggestion we should be minus envelopes 
as well.—Eds.). 
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Buddy Johnson wrote a song about Jackie 
Robinson, the baseball idol, called Did You See 
Jackie Robinson Hit That Ball ? which had 
quite a big success. When we called upon the 
Basie Collector, we had him spin the Count’s 
Victor version. It is moderately amusing (not 
so much so as his Open The Door Richard) with 
vocal by Taps Miller and ensemble, and sports 
““ noises off ’’ by all hands gathered in the 
studio that day. Suchan item would obviously 
be translated here into one of those unfunny 
“* comedy ’’ numbers for which British dance 
bands are famous, but the Basie bunch gives 
it a kick and a lilt, and there are tenor and 
trumpet solos to give pleasure to the jazz- 
minded. 


The reason we mention this matter is that 
the lyrics immediately suggested a fertile field 
of commercial activity to our venal mind. 
Song writers need not be original, nor need 
they ever hesitate before mere plagiarism. 
Anyway, we are working on songs entitled, 
‘“* Did You See Stanley Mortensen Shoot That 
Goal ?,”’ *‘ Did You See Denis Compton Make 
That Century ?,’’ and ‘‘ Did You See Clive 
Van Ryneveld Score That Try ?’’ We aim 
at an all-the-year-round income. As soon as 
we have decided who are the most important 
figures in billiards, ice hockey, dirt-track 
racing, tennis and bowls, we shall begin more 
lyrics. There’ll even be one for toxophilites, 
not yet dedicated, ‘‘ Did You See So-and-So 
Hit That Gold ?”’ 


Meanwhile, we have to find someone capable 
of supplying suitable music, for our own is 
always too far out of this world to be com- 
mercially successful. The Basie Collector 
suggested Steve Race, about whose Cascara 
Blues (or was it Blue Cascara ?) he is most 
enthusiastic. Unfortunately, news reached 
us through our mildewed grapevine that Steve 
took delivery of a new grindstone at Christ- 
mas and sharpens his bloody hatchets day and 
night. 
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Mr. Voysey on the subject of Ted Lewis in 
the Christmas number brought to mind the 
similar case of the Twentieth Century Gabriel, 
Erskine Hawkins. 

We think it was a METRONOME scribe 
who first dubbed Erskine ‘‘ Irksome,’’ but 
whoever it was, Erskine’s trumpet is cer- 
tainly very irksome indeed. His meaningless 
screeching and soulless, miserable tone have 
ruined a high proportion of his records. Yet 
he has nearly always had a good band, good 
soloists and good arrangements. His records 
generally conform to the abominable policy 
which the big American companies appear to 
force on coloured bands, with the result that 


ERSKINE HAWKINS 


one side is an instrumental and the other a 
ballad. So, whether you like hot jazz or 
soppy singing, you pays your money and gets, 
to all intents and purposes, u single-sided 
record. It seems unlikely that they'll be able 
to get away with that for ever. 


The Hawkins band has made an enormous 
number of records, among them being some 
great sides, and it has included many great 
musicians. We would mention Avery Parrish, 
Heywood Henry, the brothers Bascomb, Sam 
Lowe, William Johnson, Julius Dash, Bob 
Range, Leemie Stanfield, Jones Morrison, 
Jimmy Harris, Matthew Gee and Ace Harris. 


We recently had the opportunity of hearing 
several of the band’s recent records and we 
thought it sounded very well indeed. Tem- 
pos were excellent. The sections were good 
and the rhythm section, with Ace Harris on 
piano, provided a fine lift. We found two 
sides which were not hammed up by the 
leader’s horn Rose Room (20-3490) and 
Corn Bread (20-3326). First of these features 
that wonderful clarinet, Heywood Henry. He 
opens with what must almost be regarded as 
the traditional clarinet chorus on Rose Room, 
that played by Bigard and Willie Smith, but 
from there on takes off on his own. His last 
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chorus appears to be a bit too ambitious, but 
the band comes in with marvellous effect and 
an exciting climax is achieved. Corn Bread 
features his baritone in two solos with a long 
trombone solo in between. We think this 
trombone is played by Matthew Gee. It is 
very exciting, modern, developed Trummie, 
the best we’ve heard on the instrument for a 
long time. Shuffle rhythm probably accounts 
for the title, but on this occasion it swings. 


Texas Hop (20-3408) is more shuffle rhythm 
with good tenor and baritone before you lift 
up the pick-up for the leader’s trumpet. 
Sammy’s Nightmare (20-2594), by Sammy 
Lowe, is a pleasant arrangement featuring 
more excellent trombone and Heywood 
Henry clarinet. Feelin’ Low (20-2963) is 
arranged by Bobby Smith and features his 
alto. It suffers by comparison with the 
Hodges-Ellington speciatities on which it is 
clearly modelled. Ace Harris has a solo in 
the Avery Parrish After Hours style. Lazy 
Blues (20-3068) is well titled. It idles along 
with splendid piano and backgrounds behind 
trumpet solos, building to a climax with 
growl trumpet. Trombonists Range and Gee 
jointly composed the number on the back, 
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Big Fat Sam. It is disappointing two-beat- 
clap-hand, but after the vocal the band moves 
nicely behind the tenor. The Buffalo Nickel 
(20-3509) and coupling we found completely 
unrewarding. Needle Points (20-3231) is 
another good arrangement with a little 
interesting tenor, but too much Erskine. 
Brooklyn Bounce (20-3379) has some excellent 
modern trumpet and good tenor to compen- 
sate for the leader’s contribution. The 
backing, Cold Hearted Woman, is a well- 
arranged blues with baritone and piano spots 
besides Jimmy Mitchelle’s vocal. Sam Lowe 
and Range are credited with the composition 
of this one. Gabriel's Heater (20-2836) is yet 
another sound arranging job with tenor and 
clarinet solos before the climax, or anti-- 
climax, which Gabriel unfortunately blows. 
After the vocal in the coupling, I'd Love To 
Make Love To You, there is some more delicious 
trombone which should delight Trummie, if 
he ever hears it in Hawaii. 
All the records mentioned are on Victor. 
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‘* The trouble is that there are three sets 
of musical cliques in the jazz world to-day — 
Dixie, swing and bop. Each group goes 
around putting the others down.’’—Charlie 
Barnet, DOWN BEAT, December 2nd. 


‘* I’ve been through that Roma Winery in 
Fresno, California, and I’m sold... (advt.)— 
Benny Carter, EBONY, December. 


‘**1 wonder why white musicians are so 
corny ? Hell, you even feel better when you 
get in a coloured cafe.’’— Bix, quoted in 
EBONY, December. 


‘* Ventura stated it’s too easy for a few 
fellows to get together and call themselves 
bop artists. 

‘** They usually don’t play very good, but 
always loud. And if they call it be-bop, they 
think they're fooling the public,’ he explained. 


‘** Actually they are trying to play some- 
thing that neither they nor anyone else knows 
anything about. In fact be-bop is not a form 
of music — it’s just a name thought upand not 
a very good one at that.’."’—Charlie Ventura, 
DOWN BEAT, December 16th. 


After you have digested these momentous 
statements, won't you join us over a bottle 
of Roma Wine in a coloured cafe — where 
Mama don’t allow no Dixieland or bop ? 
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In Section 64 of this delirious column, a slip 
of the typewriter led to the re-introduction 
of Wellman Braud into the Ellington orches- 
tra. In fact, it was Wendell Marshall, a cousin 
of Jimmy Blanton's using Jimmy’s bass, who 
played that night and so impressed our 
correspondent. Our apologies to you all, 
workers and vermin alike. 


We were sorry to see in the Christmas 
number that the poor Pontiffs were still 


fretting themselves about our anonymity, 
especially since it led them out of the realm 
of fact, which is the special preserve of dis- 
cographers and musical book-keepers, into 
that of fancy and falsehood. It is unlikely that 
those masters of English don’t know what 
‘* assiduously ’’ means, and we must therefore 
regretfully point out that it is completely 
untrue to say that we read THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT assiduously in our 
endeavours ‘‘to prove that writing anony- 
mously is the done thing in criticism.’ We 
have read the T.L.S. on and off for just on 
twenty years, but never assiduously and 
never with such an absurd motive. In order 
to set the minds of those funny fellows at rest, 
must we reveal that ‘‘ Lightly and Politely ’’ 
is written by Ernest Hemingway, Noel 
Coward, Grahame Greene, Ludwig Bemel- 
mans, Gordon Richards, Francois Mauriac, 
Albert Schweizer, Wilfred Pickles, Laurence 
Olivier and Ingrid Bergman, but exclusively ? 
It ain’t the done thing, but we do it because 
we ain't conventional, see? And because 
revolting people like us always have to be in 
revolt against something ! 
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Richard M. Jones. 

Ge. 5174. 
Recorded : June or July, 1923. 
Jazzin’ Babies Blues (11492). 

Pno. Richard M. Jones. 
Richard M. Jones’ Jazz Wizards. 

Se. 12007. 
Recorded : Chicago March 23rd, 1944. 
Jazzin’ Babies Blues (156a). 

Tpt. Bob Schoffner. 

Tmb. Preston Jackson. 

Cle. Darnell Howard. 

Pno. Richard M. Jones. 

Bass John Lindsay. 

DOms. Baby Dodds. 
Richard M. Jones’ Jazz Wizards. 


Vi. 21203. 
Recorded : November 7th, 1927. 
Jazzin’ Babies Blues (A 40820). 
Tpts. Shirley Clay, Jimmy McLery, Dave 
Nelson. 
Tmb. Billy Franklin. 
Alc. Artie Starks. 
Cle. & Alc Omer Simeon. 
nr. Emmett Hardy. 
Pno. Richard M. Jones. 
Bjo. Ike Robinson. 
Tuba Bert Cobb. 
Dms. Walter Bishop. 


King Oliver’s Jazz Band. 
OK. 4975. HJCA27. 


Recorded : June 23rd, 1923. 
azzin’ Babies Blues (8403A). 
Cnts. King Oliver, Louis Armstrong. 
Tmb. Honore Dutrey. 
Clic. Johnny Dodds. 
Sax. Stomp Evans. 
Pno. Lil Hardin. 
Bjo. Bill Johnson. 
Dms. Baby Dodds. 


Eva Taylor, acc. by Clarence Williams’ Trio. 
OK. 8129. PaE 5261. 


Recorded : September, 1923. 
Jazzin’ Babies Blues (S7I911-B). 
Cle. Sidney Bechet. 
Pno. Clarence Williams. 
Charlie Christian. 
Eva Taylor. 


Ethel Waters and Joe Smith’s Jazz Masters. 
Recorded : 1923. 
Jazzin' Babies Blues ( >: 

Cnt. Joe Smith. 

Voc. Ethel Waters. 
Remainder of personnel probably from Henderson 
Orchestra. 
Lu Watters’ Jazz Band. 

WC. 117. 


Recorded : May, 1946. 
Jazzin’ Babies Blues (127A). 
Tpts. Lu Watters, Bob Schobey. 
Tmb. Turk Murphy. 
Cle. Bob Helm. 
Pno. Wally Rose. 
Bjo. Harry Mordecai. 
Bass Dick Lammi. 
Dms. Bill Dart. 
Georgia White. 


De. 774 
Recorded : Early 1940. 
Jazzin' Babies Blues ( ). 


Tpt. Jonah Jones. 

Cle. Fess Williams. 

Dms. Walter Martin. 

Pno. & Voc. Georgia White. 


ALL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 
by the Stock of 
JAZZ, SWING, BOP 
and VOCAL DISCS 
always to be found at 


DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C, 2. 


Record Manager - Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


Send S.A.E. for Current Record List. 


Records Bought, Sold or Exchanged. 
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Midnight Serenaders. 


Para. 20657. Bwy. 1216. 
Recorded : Chicago 1928. 
Tin Roof Blues (20789-7). 

Tpts. Andy Pedulla, Bill Mach. 

Tmb. Frank Lhotak. 

Cit. Eddie Obermiller. 

Sax Stanley Norris. 

Vin Art Cope. 

Pno Benny Sans. 

Dms. Tony Monico. 

Bass & Tuba. Harry Tropper (Leader). 
Nick’s Dixieland Jazz Band. 

Man 201. 
Recorded : March 2nd, 1945. 
Tin Roof Blues (A-20-1B). 

Cnt. Muggsy Spanier. 

Tmb. Lou McGarrity. 

Cit. Pee Wee Russell. 

Gtr Carl Kress. 

Pno Gene Schroeder. 

Bass Bob Casey. 

Dms. Joe Grauso. 
New Orleans Jazz Band. 

Reg. 9615. Ba. 1318. 
Recorded : Circa 1924. 


Tin Roof Blues (5422-1). 
Personnel maybe : 


Cnt. Frank Christian. 

Tmb. Eddie Edwards. 

Cie. Achille Bacquet. (Sidney Arodin ’). 

Pno Jimmy Durante. 

Dms. Johnny Stein. 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings 

Ge. 5105. UHCA. 87. Bre. 2208. Bu. 8001. 
Recorded : Richmond Indiana 


Tin Roof Blues (11359) (C.90378), 


Tpt. Paul Mares. 
Tmb. Georg Brunis. 
Cle. Leon Rappolo. 
Pno. Mel Stitzel. 
Dms. Frank Snyder. 
New Orleans Rhythm Kings. 
De. 161. De. 3523. BrE 01910. 


Recorded : 


September, 1934. 


Tin Roof Blues (38609). 


Tpt. Wingy Mannone. 
Tmb. Georg Brunis. 
Clic. Sidney Arodin. 
Pno Terry Shand. 
Bass Barney Pottle. 
Dms. Bob White. 


Original Indiana Five. 


Pe. 14200 Pat. 036019. 
Recorded : Circa March, 1923. 
Tin Roof Blues (70397). 
Probably 
Tpt. Sam Castaigne. 
Tmb. Mike Fucillo. 
Cle. Nick Vitalo. 
Pno Henry Ford. 
Dms. Tommy Morton. 
King Oliver. (Savannah semanas 
Tin Roof Blues (E6658 -60W) 
Tin Roof Blues (E6808 -O9W)_.... reg (b) 
Tin Roof Blues (E7172 -73W) aos (c) 
Tin Roof Blues (E7388A-3. £27684A- B) (d) 
(a) — 13th October, 1927. Personnel of 
nin 
(b) 18th November, 1927. Personnel 
of nine. 
(c) Unissued. 25th February, 1928. Personnel of 
ten. 
(d) E7383A issued on VolI89. June, 1928. 


B. Master rejected. Personnel of te1. 


Five. 


Vi.1917 

Recorded : 1923. 

Tin Roof Blues ( 
Tpt. Phil Napolean. 
Tmb. Miff Mole 
Cle. Jimmy Lytell. 
Pno Frank Signorelli. 
Dms. Jack Roth. 

Louis Prima and his New Orleans Gang. 
Vo. 3657. 

Recorded : 1937. 

Tin Roof Blues (LA 1379A). 
Tpt. & Voc. Louis Prima. 
Clic. & Sax. Meyer Weinberg. . 
Pno. Frank Pinero. 
Gtr Frank Frederico. 
Bass Louis Mascinter. 
Dms. Godfrey Hirsch. 


The Port Jackson Jazzband. 
Private Recording. 

Recorded : 1947. 

Tin Roof Blues ( 
Tpt. Ken Flannery. 


Tmb. Jack Parkes. 
Cle. Bob Cruickshank. 
Pno. Kevin Ryder. 
Dms. Mal Cooper. 


The Rudi Blesh Show Gang. 
Transcription. 
Recorded : 10th May, 1947. 


Tin Roof Blues ( 
Wild Bill Davison. 


Georg Brunis. 


Tpt. 
Tmb. & Voc. 
Cie. H. Nicholas. 


Pno. Joe Sullivan. 
Gtr. Danny Barker. 
wd Pops Foster. 


Dm Baby Dodds. 
The Rust Trio.: 
Private Recording. 


Recorded : Londen. 24th April, 1945. 
Tin Roof Blues ( : 

Cnt. John Haim. 

Pno. Gerald Haim. 


Wsbd. & Voc. Brian Rust. 
Sol Hoopiis Novelty Trio. 
Co. 1022. 


Recorded : Circa 1927. 

Tin Roof Blues ( 

Muggsy Spanier and his Orchestra. 
Transcription. 

Recorded : 

Tin Roof Blues ( 


This is the same as Man Coan I believe. From listening 
to the disc, personnel sound as per Man A20-I. 


Bernie Young’s Cregle Jazzband. 


Para. 20272. Harmo. 863 Clax. 40272. Cen. 3027. 


Boris Rose 9. 


Recorded : 1922-23. °. 3 
Tin Roof Blues (1535-2). Recorded : 1923-24. 
Tpt. Bernie Young. Jazzin’ Babies Blues (81321). 
Tmb. Preston Jackson. Cnt. Johnny Dunn. 
Cle. Happy Cauldwell. Tmbs. Cal Jones, Bud Aitken. 
C Mel. Stomp Evans. Alc. Garvin Bushell. 
Pno. Cassino Simpson. — Cokey Spivey, John Mitchell. 
Bjo Mike McKendrick. George Wilson, Dan Wilson. 
Dms. Eddie Temple. pines Hunter. 
Pickup Group under the Leadership of Carlo Para. 12006. 
Krahmer. Recorded : 1923. 
Private Recording Jazzin’ Babies Blues (1112). 
Recorded : London, 1945. Vocal duet with Eubie Blake and Orchestra, ccc. 


Sth March, 
Tin Roof Blues ( ). 
Tpt. Johnny Best. 
Clic. Ronnie Chamberlain. 
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A DISCOGRAPHY 
of 
TIN ROOF BLUES 
JAZZIN’ BABIES BLUES 


By MICHAEL R. McGEAGH. a 


(conclusion) 

Tor. Aubrey Franks. 

Tmb. Laddy Busby. 

Pno. Gerry Moore. 

Gtr. Vic Lewis. 

Bass Bert Howard. 

Dms. Carlo Krahmer. 
Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats. hy 

BrE. 04003. 
Recorded : 29th January, 1942. eee 


Tin Roof Blues (DLA 2870). 


Tprt. Yank Lawson. 
Tmb. Floyd O'Brian. 
Cle. Matty Matlock. 
Tor Eddie Miller. 
Pno Jesse Stacey. 
Gtr Hilton ‘* Nappy ’’ Lamare. 
Bass Bob Haggart. 
Dms. Ray Bauduc. 
Eddie Condon and his Orchestra. 
AFRS 
Recorded : 1945. 


Tin Roof Blues ( ). 
Cnt. Muggsy Spanier. 


Tmb. Miff Mole. 
Cle. Pee Wee Russell. 
Bar Ernie Caceres. eee 
Pno Joe Bushkin. 

Gtr Eddie Condon. 

Bass Jack Lesberg. 

Dms. Rollo Laylan. 


Muggsy Spanier and his V-Disc Jazzband. 
V-Disc A 588B. 

Recorded : N.Y.C., October 22nd, 1945. 

Tin Roof Blues (DSTC1453-1B ; VP1627). 
Cnt. Muggsy Spanier. 


Tmb. Lou McGarity. 
Cle. Peanuts Hucko. 
Tor Bud Freeman. 
Pno Dave Bowman. 
Gtr Hy White. 
Bass Trigger Alpert. 
Dms. George Wettling. 
Private recording arranged by Carlos de 
Radzitzky. 
Private recording. 
Recorded : 1945. 


Belgium, November 28th, 
Tin Roof Blues ( “ 
Tprt. Herman Sandy. 


Tmb. Jan Dam. 
Tnr., Cle. Vic Ingeveldc. 
Pno. John Ouverx. 
Jo Van Wetterer. 
*Bjo. George Merveil. 
Bass Jean Delehaut. 
Dms. Jos Aerts. 
The Hyiton Sisters. 
Varsity 8071. 
Recorded : approximately 1937. 


Tin Roof Blues ( 
Voc. Hylton Sisters. 
Freddy Randall and his Band. 


Cleveland 1-4. 

Recorded : 1948, England. 

Tin Roof Blues ( ). : 
Tpt. Freddy Randall. 
Tmb. Eddie rarvey. 
Cit., Ale Bruce Turner. 


Pno. Al Mead. 
Bass Jack Surridge. 
Dms Harry Miller. 
JAZZIN’ BABIES BLUES. 


Johnny Dunn’s Original Jazzhounds. 
004 


Possibly Henderson unit. 
(continued on previous page) 
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All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 


N — New. 
E — Excellent. 


Vv — Very Good. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th February. 


Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


G — Good 
F — Fair. 
P — Poor. 


S — For Sale. 


T — For Trade. 


A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 


For Advertisers’ Index see rage 19. 


DISPOSALS. 


ADE’S, LAZY BACKROOM BOYS. 
C7th Stomp Two Clarinet Blues... 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
Hobo, You Can't That's My Home 
Stomp Off Static Strut 
Sugar Foot Strut Got No Blues 
Save It Pretty Star Dust 
You Rascal Poor Richard : 
Weary Blues Willie The Weeper 
Got New Suit Treasure Island 
Shooting High Fingers Crossed 
Gabriel Likes Shoe Shine Boy 
Dippermouth If We Meet Again 
Struttin’ Barbecue Trumpet Lam. 
Ain't Misbehavin’ | Cany Give You 
BECHET, SIDNEY. 
Found A New Baby | and 2 TV Transcrip. ... 
Quincey St. Weary Way Blues . kins 
Save It Pretty Mama Darktown Strut 
Shine Memphis Blues 
Way Down Yonder St. James’ | 
Laura One Of Those Things ... 
Shake "Em Up Love For Sale 
Kansas Man Blues Polka Dot Stomp 
1 Had It Spread Joy... 
Lonesome Blues Dear Old South 
Blue Horizon Muskrat Ramble 
St. Louis Jazz Me Blues 6 
Bechet's Fantasy Old Stack O' Lee 
BELL, GRAEM 
Sister Kate Dallas Blues 
Willie Weeper Blue Tongue ... 
Just Gone Walking Wenceslaus 
Shabby Gal Rag Old Man’s Beard 
Ils That Way Czech Journey ... 
Jenny's Ball Banksia Man 
OOKS. 


The Real Jazz—Panassie 

Jazz Record Book—Smith 

12 Annees de Jazz—Panassie ... 

Les Rois du Jazz—Panassie 

Musique de Jazz—Panassie 
BRUNIES, MERRITT. 

Leaves Are Falling Blue As Blue G. ... 
BURLEY, DAN. 

Chicken Shack Skiffle Blues ... 
CALLOWAY, CAB. 

Hotcha Razz Emaline 

Cabin In Cotton Scat Song... 
CHARLESTON CHASERS. 

Ain't Misbehavin’ 
CROSBY, BOBCATS. 

Five Point Blues Big Foot Jump 
DAILY, PETE. 

Jazzman Strut Sobbin’ Blues ... 
DONIGAN, DOROTHY. 

Biues Piano Boogie 
DODDS, 

Albert’ Manhattan Stomp 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. 

Swanee Shuffle Jungle Nights 

Sam and D. Dinah ‘ 

Echoes Of Harlem Showboat S. 
HAMM, ED. 

Sugar Foot Stomp Black Bottom 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER. 

Night Life Nagasaki 
HINES, EARL. 

Deep Forest Sweet Thing 

Love Me Tonight (solo) 
HOLIDAY, BILLIE. 

Strange Fruit Fine and Mellow 
HOUNSLOW, KEITH JAZZHOUNDS. 

Jazz It Up Had Ir Blues - 

Get Off It Marks Last Time 
JOHNSON, BUNK. 

Thriller Rag When | Leave 

Franklin Strut Weary Blues ... 

Chief Battle Axe Blue Bells 

Dusty Rag Sobbin’ Blues 

Shine Yaaka Hula 

Sobbin’ Blues 2 My Burden 
JOHNSON, PETE. 

Housewarming Album—4 records 
McPARTLAND, JIMMY. 

China Boy World Is Waiting 
MEYERS, HAZEL 

Worst Lookin’ Man Tain't A Doggone 
MILLER, GLENN 

Wanted any Glenn Miller Air Shots or 16-in. 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 

Dead Man Blues Sidewalk Blues 

Surn Iceburg Pretty Lil ; 


HMV 
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NICHOLS, RED. 

Dinah Indiana 

Honey's Loving Arms Harry 

Carolina Who ... ‘a 
PARHAM, TINY. 

Blue Island Blues 
RAINEY, MA. 

See See Rider Jealous Hearted 
RODGERS, 

It Hurts Screen The Blues 
RODGERS, JIMMY 

Whippin’ That T.B./Mother ... 
SINGLETON, ZUTTY. 

King Porter Shim-Me-Sha-W. 
SOUTHERN JAZZ GROUP. 

Dr. Jazz When The Saints : 

Hot Henry Brown Smoky Mokes 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. 

Sobbin’ Blues Darktown Strut 
VENTURA, CHARLIE. 

Fine and Dandy | and 2 
WALLER, TS. 

Star Dust “ny Out Mischief 

Abdullah Who Take My Place 
WILBER, BOB. 

New Orleans Shuffle | Can’t Say 
WHITE, SH. 

John Henry Strange Fruit 

Evil Heart Man House Rise Sun 

Riddle Song Whatcha — Do 

Josh And Bill 

Watercress Lord Randall coe 

Malone 

Green Grass Jim C 

YARRA CITY STOMPERS. 

Get kt Right Ice Cream 


WANTEDS. 


AMBROSE. 
Happy Go Lucky Shanty Town 


ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
Lonesome Blues (Will take Dub) 
CAREY, MUTT. 
Any on Century 
CENTURY RECORDS. 
Any re-issues 
ROSETTA. 


Man 
DAILY, PETE. 

| Want To Linger 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Many, Voc., Vic., etc. ... 
DORSEY, TOMMY. 

Not So Quiet Please 


HENDERSON, FLETCHER. 
Sweet Thing | Need Lovin’ 


LEWIS, GEORGE. 

Any on Climax 
LEWIS. TED, 

Egyptian Ella Crazy About Baby 
LUNCEFORD, JIMMY. 

Them Who Has /Shut Out 


MILLER, GLENN. 
A.A.F. Air Shots and 16-inch Trans. or copies 


Cap 


Vi 
20-1579 
Col 


Co 


Maj 
1077 


Correspondence and Trades with aaaael Collectors 


WOODEN 


NOONE, ‘JIMMY. 
Play That Thing 
ORY, 
le Love Do What Ory Say 
O.D. One-Step/Ory’s Creole Trom. 
South Creole Song = 
Maryland Didn’t He Ramble . 
Down Home Rag 
RAINEY, MA. 
Many 
WALLER, FATS. 
Do You Have To Go ... 
That Old Feeling/!I Can't Give 
Savannah Blues, Won't You cued Me 
London Suite a 
Turn On Heat My Fate 
Dream Man I’m Growing Fond 
WATTERS, LU. 
Black And White Maple Leaf * 
Smokey Mokes Muscrat Ramble ; 
Georgia Camp M. O. Jelly Roll Blues 
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GAY 
DeE Y 
 DeE GAY 
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BN 10 7 DAV Trans 7/6 TAY L. 
10- DAV 
BN 126 MOO 
BN 126 Moo Mer 30 - MOO 
126 RIG Album -3 
‘a T TA 
PaA STA ooo eee Zen E T 
126 PAR 
10 MOO eee HMV 
y 10 - MOO B6239 N 10 - GRE 
36 MOO E STA 
ARK 76 MOO 
DeA 7 STA E T STA 
N 15/- GRE 
Any on JM, JI, AM E T STA 
HMV 4- GAY 1 
HMV GAY E T STA 
BrE 3- GAY 
gal Vv 12/6 SWI 
eo HMV 36 GAY 
BrE 36 GAY 10- GRE 
BrE 36 GAY SAL 
BrE 16 GAY SAL 
Com 86 MOO STA 
hn STA STA 
STA 
Cres STA 
MOO Cres STA 
JI MOO Cres STA 
MOO ons Cres STA 
rT] MOO Cres STA 
MOO 
Any ONS 
Ban STA Any ONS 
ONS 
— RIG 
HMVA | STA M3 RIG 
HMVA STA M4 RIG 
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DT EACE ELP! 


YOU have many unwanted Records in your collection-- 
some deserving Collector needs them. PLEASE! sell 
them to us, so that we can help others. 


SEND US YOUR DONATION 
(in the form of a list of disposals) 
and await our 
CHEQUE and Heartfelt Thanks. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ BOOK AND RECORD DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Tel.: TEMple 2315. 


MELODISC SAVOY 


BOOGIE WOOGIE AT THE PHILHARMONIC 4006 PROGRESSIVE FOUR (Spirituals) 


with MEADE LUX LEWIS: 
I Ain’t Ready To Di i igi 
1006 Medium Boogie—Fast Boogie un't Ready To Die—Old Time Religion 


Tonk Trad 
537 SLAM STEWART with ERROLL GARNER 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS WITH THE GOSPEL Play Fiddle Play—Dark Eyesky 

KEYS AND THE THRASHER WONDERS: 
1106 Motherless Child— Charity 

BABY DODDS DRUMS SOLOS: 


928 CHARLIE PARKER’S ALL STARS 
1108 Rudiments with Drumstick Nerve-beat 
Spooky Drums 


5/9d. each from your Dealer or the address above. 


THE JAZZ SIORE IN THE HEART OF LONDON. 


605 HOT LIPS PAGE’S HOT SEVEN 
Uncle Sam Blues—! Keep Rollin’ On 


Buzzy—Donna Lee 
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* straight to 
‘THE HEADQUARTERS % 


Doc Hunt says :— 
“If you want it, we’ve got it! 
If we haven’t got it, we’ll get it! 
If we can’t get it, you’ve had it!” 


Whether it’s Dixieland or Bop, we ‘can supply the Jazz Drummer 
with everything he requires :— 
Snare drums, Bass drums (all sizes), Cymbals (Zildjians, 
Zyns, Sizzles), Woodblocks, Cowbells, Sticks,’Brushes, 
Cases, L.W.H. calf heads ‘(B.D., S.D. and tom-tom) — 
and all types of ‘‘ bits and pieces.”’ 


Whether you're LITLE BLACKBIRD WHO’S LOOKING FOR 
A BLUEBIRD ”’ or a little drummer who’s looking for a woodblock, 
drop in and see us, and we’ll do our best to help. 


LW. HUNT DRUM CO. LTD., 
Archer Street Works, 
an 10-11, Archer Street, x 
Piccadilly Circus, W. 1. 
. Tel.: GERrard 8911-2-3. 


Hours—8 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


THE 


RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN UNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 
at 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB. 


We have the largest selection of Jazz Records 
in the country. 


H.M.V., Parlophone, Brunswick, Decca, 
Tempo, Esquire, Delta, Jazz Collector, 
King Jazz, London Jazz, Melodisc, Savoy. 


Please send s.a.e. for Monthly Mailing Catalogue 
and inclusion in our Monthly Mailing Service. 


We invite collectors to call on our 
— RECORD DEPARTMENT. — 


82, St. JOHN’S WOOD, High Street, 
LONDON, N.W. 8. 


(5 mins. Piccadilly Underground) 
(Primrose 6725) 


Business hours: 9—6 p.m. 
Saturday 9—3 p.m. 


22 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Lec., Peisall, Stats. 


LONDON JAZZ RECORDS 


HUMPHREY 
LYTTELTON 


and his Band. 


LJ 1 The Thin Red Line 
Melancholy Blues 


LJ 2 If you see me comin’ 
Cake Walkin’ Babies 


LJ 3 Working Man Blues 
Weary Blues 


LJ 4 Blue for Waterloo 
Ole Miss Rag 


LJ 5 Vox Humana Blues 
Elizabeth 


76 each (plus 6d. postage) 


from 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, S.W. 16. 


Trade and Rhythm Club enquiries to— 
7, Denmark Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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Hannon 


